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Support Your Home-Town Campaign 


a 





GOVERNMENT House, 
OTTAWA. 


June SOth, 


I wish to heartily endorse the 1947 Campaign 
to reise funds for the social services supported by 
Gommnity Chests and Welfere Federations. 


In this post-war era the need for comnnity 


social services is sreater than ever, and it is mr 


hope that all Canadians will sive this worthy cause 
their senerous support. 
We must always remember that evemrbody 


benefits when everybody gives. 
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Random Remarks — 
Chiefly About the Fall Campaigns 


ORD has just reached me by the shore of a lovely northern 

lake that the current issue of WELFARE is likely to go to press 

without an editorial. Arrangements made on this score before 
I left on vacation have gone awry, at the last minute with the galleys 
checked and the printer ready to begin his run. Can you come to the 
rescue?” asks the note. “WELFARE would look undressed without 
an editorial!” 


The argument is not very convincing at the end of a torrid day, 


but I obviously must try to do something, even although it means 
disappointing an eager small boy with whom I have a date to go 
fishing this evening. But what to write? There is a whippoorwill in 
the woods across the bay that could make the subject of a lyric poem. 
Or I might attempt a paragraph or two on holiday happiness, with an 
appropriate emphasis on social workers not resting content till the 
opportunity of a vacation each year is put within the reach of every 
Canadian family. Viewed from where I sit now and in my present 
mood, food, clothing, shelter, medicine and education while essential 
welfare objectives are not enough. 


However, I pass these by. What should be stressed this month in 
an editorial is clearly the fall campaigns which will be all but ready 
to start when the present issue of WELFARE goes into the mail. 
Everyone has not been idle during the recent heat wave. In twenty- 
eight cities across Canada where Chests are campaigning during 
October, plans for organization have been steadily going into effect. 
And from Council House comes the report that all is set for the most 
comprehensive national publicity program in the history of the Chests 
and Councils Division. The movie trailer is finished, a CBC radio series 
on social work has been arranged, spot announcements have been 
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recorded, posters and other publicity material have gone out, and ads 
and stories have been prepared for newspapers and leading 
magazines. This is the outcome of committee work over many months 
under the direction of Col. I. P. Rexford, the Division's Chairman, and 
Miss Goold, its able Secretary. Mr. Philip S. Fisher, the Council's 
tireless President, has also devoted himself during the summer to the 
important task of cultivating the larger corporations of Canada with 
regard to Chest giving. In a sense this is but a continuation of efforts 
he has carried on for a number of years, but his special object in 
recent months has been to stress the obligation of these national 
organizations to support welfare appeals in every community where 
they do business. 


The Chests of Canada this fall as last are appealing for approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 for the year-round support of over 500 agencies. 
The amount sounds impressive but it is a million less than the last 
war cost Canada for one day's fighting. It works out at hardly more 
than $2 per capita in Chest communities. No one can doubt that the 
Canadian people are prepared to contribute this amount and more 
if the need is thoroughly explained to them. 


True we have public programs and the Federal Government 
recently increased Old Age Pensions by $5 a month. But who with 
any social conscience will say that we have begun to provide for all 
our citizens the basic minimum necessary for decent and secure 
living which should surely be their birthright in a democratic society. 
One has only to walk about in his own community to see the needs 
which exist. Poverty is still with us in the midst of unprecedented 
prosperity; neglected children run the streets with no proper place to 
play; greatly needed welfare services are altogether lacking in some 
of our worst districts and in many others are provided by struggling 
agencies which cannot do what they would because of meagre staffs 
and dilapidated equipment. 


October offers us the great opportunity we all have each year to 
improve this situation. Federated fund raising and joint budgeting 
among the community’s voluntary agencies have been demonstrated 
as sound in theory and practice. They make the welfare dollar go as 
far as possible and assure its doing the greatest good. But there is 
seldom a campaign which has enough workers; and there are few 
contributors who give as generously as the cause deserves. It is for 
all of us as canvassers and contributors this year to see that our local 
Chest objectives are not only reached but exceeded. 


R. E. G. DAVIS 











The Citigen 


Who Is the Citizen in Social Work? 


HEN we speak of the citi- 
zen in social work, whom 
do we have in mind? Those 


of you who are active in the work 
of agencies are apt to think of 
board members, of volunteers, and 
of campaign workers. Should we 
stop there? How about the clients 
of agencies or the contributors to 
our annual campaigns? How about 
the tax-payer who supports the 
public agency? Lastly, should we 
not include every citizen who lives 
in a community which has been 
made a better place as a result of 
the work of our social agencies? 


Knowledge and Understanding 


At the start, many of us became 
impatient with social work’s con- 
fusing organizational _ structure. 
When frustrated, we saw consoli- 
dation of agencies as the only 
answer. And yet, if we stayed in 
the game long enough, we realized 
that shot-gun marriages are no 
sounder in social work than else- 
where. Two agencies, when com- 
bined, will produce a larger but not 
necessarily a better agency. Some- 
thing more than consolidation is 
needed, namely, an _ ingredient 
called knowledge and understand- 
ing. In approaching any problem, 
we need first to know: 


(a) What are the needs of the people 
whom we propose to serve? 
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(b) What are our goals in offering 
help? 

(c) What social services will be re- 
quired? 

(d) Which social agency (or agen- 
cies) can administer the program 
best? 

(e) What financial resources can we 
make available? 

All of these factors should be 
studied not only by themselves but 
also in relation to the other needs 
of the clients and in relation to the 
services of other agencies. 


Forgotten People 

Any thorough-going study 
quickly reveals that in our con- 
temporary culture, the needs of 
people are very diverse. We should 
not be surprised, then, to find that 
the social work techniques which 
are called for are correspondingly 
diverse. In order to attack on a 
broad front, we have divided the 
responsibility among many agen- 
cies, each of which functions in a 
specialized area. This sounds 
simple and practical. Unfortun- 
ately, many of the problems en- 
countered overlap the fences which 
have been set up for organizational 
reasons. The result is that every- 


body’s responsibility may become 
nobody’s job! We must remind 
ourselves frequently that the agen- 
cies’ primary job is to deal with 
social problems as they exist. Or- 
ganizational structure must not 
stand in the way of the client who 
needs help. 

There are other unmet needs to 
which we should give a moment’s 
attention. Although they vary 
from one community to the next, 
they have this in common that the 
local agencies do not come within 
an arm’s reach of them. We who 
are active in existing agencies are 
apt to give these unmet needs the 
cold shoulder because we are over- 
loaded. Let me give you an 
example. In my own community, 
we have only recently begun to 
provide an adequate program for 
the chronically ill of all ages. This 


is a large and important area of 


need and should have received 
attention earlier. 
Research 

In the points which I have dis- 
cussed, there is an implied need for 
more and better research. Before 
we act, we should know what we 
want, why we want it, and how 
we can get the desired results. Too 
often, we get set in our ways and 
fail to search for and try out bet- 
ter methods for doing old jobs. I 
venture to say that in most sizable 
casework agencies there are files 
containing tons of material. Some 
of it could point the way toward 
more effective work if it were dug 
out and studied. 

Social Planning 

Since our information in the 

past has often been deficient, our 
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efforts in social planning have also 
left much to be desired. For 
example, in the work of budget 
committees, which is a phase of 
social planning, citizens members 
often fail to insist upon sufficient 
basic data. Repeatedly, they have 
to take responsibility for difficult 
decisions without having the in- 
formation upon which such de- 
cisions should be based, because 
while we present our knotty pro- 
blems to them we often fail to pro- 
vide a thorough method for 
gathering and presenting the evi- 
dence. 

At other points, also, confusion 
has attended social planning. In 
part, this is due to the fact that 
the term planning does not carry 
the same meaning to all who use 
it. There are some who think of 
planners as master minds who live 
in the clouds and descend to earth 
only long enough to superimpose 
their ideas upon the rest of us. 

Others use the term in its more 
orthodox sense. To them a plan is 
a description of a proposed course 
of action. Usually, a plan is pre- 
pared by persons who are trained 
for this purpose. It is submitted 
for acceptance to a representative 
group which can take _ responsi- 
bility for the proposed course of 
action. It is executed by a third 
group which is charged with this 
administrative function. There are 
three distinct steps in the process. 
Planning and execution are in the 
hands of specialists. Acceptance 
rests ultimately with the citizen. 

In social planning, councils of 
social agencies have no authority 
to superimpose their will upon 














others. They carry no big stick. 
The voluntarily supported agencies 
are autonomous bodies. The public 
agencies are set up by statute. 
Neither can be coerced to submit 
to a plan. Their co-operation must, 
of necessity, be based upon their 
voluntary acceptance of the plan. 
Public and Private Agencies 
In order to illustrate further the 
reasons for the voluntary nature of 
social planning, let me develop 
more fully the basic differences 
between the tax-supported and the 
voluntarily supported agencies. 
The public program is based upon 
the vast resources of the tax dollar. 
Since it is set up under statutory 
auspices, it must be made aVail- 
able to all who are eligible. Statu- 
tory enactments take time. They 
require the ultimate support of the 
electorate. Hence, to some the 
public agency seems less flexible. 
The voluntarily supported agency, 
on the other hand, is limited by 
the amount of support which con- 
tributors are willing to furnish. As 
a result, its work becomes selective. 
Either the agency is forced to do a 
more superficial job, or it must 
limit its intake to those for whom 
it has the resources to do a 
thorough job. This is a choice 
which it is often difficult to make. 
Sometimes voluntary agencies 
are reluctant to give up services 
which can be rendered more effec- 
tively by public agencies. When 
this happens, they have outlived 
their usefulness. Such action indi- 
cates that they are failing to re- 
spond to opportunities which they 
alone can take advantage of. The 
surrender of a function by one type 


of agency and its assumption by 
another are part of the same pro- 
blem. They are, however, separate 
steps and the problem cannot be 
solved unless both steps are taken. 

In speaking of the transfer of 
functions from the voluntarily 
supported to the public agency, I 
have given you a picture of the tra- 
ditional pattern. Within the past 
decade, we have seen a few note- 
worthy exceptions. In these in- 
stances, the public agency has not 
waited for the private agency to 
send up trial balloons. In a pro- 
gressive spirit, these public agen- 
cies have introduced new and 
effective methods without delay. 
There is nothing holy about the 
traditional approach and its viola- 
tion is not only justified but de- 
sirable if it results in better service 
to the client and to the com- 
munity. 

Now, let us take up another 
question: “Can I, as a citizen, do 
anything in social work that is not 
already being done by the profes- 
sional—and done in a better way 
than I can hope to do?” 

Most citizens in social work ask 
that question at some time or 
other. It usually comes when the 
novelty of being on a board has 
worn off. Before attempting to 
formulate the areas in which these 
people can make a distinctive con- 
tribution, let me eliminate a few 
negative approaches. 

Some years ago, in a mid-western 
city, five agencies were merged. 
Two had been strong agencies, 
three had been weak. A new board, 
consisting of some of the members 
of each of the old boards was set 


up. At the end of the first meeting 
of the new board, a little old lady 
reprimanded the president. 


“Aren’t we” she began, “going 
to approve the vouchers? In the 
agency from which I come we 
always did. The executive never 
spent any of our money without 
our knowing exactly where it was 
going.” 

May we not conclude from this 
remark that in her agency, no ade- 
quate formulation of policies had 
been made? There was no general- 
ized framework of instructions 


within which the executive could 
carry on his work. There was no 
delegation of administrative duties 
to him and apparently no confi- 
dence in his integrity, his capacity, 
or his leadership. 


Let us now take a look at a 
situation which is the reverse of 
the foregoing. In this agency, the 
board met only once a year. It 
listened to a perfunctory report by 
the executive on the agency’s 
work. It heard the report of the 
treasurer which although brief was 
read with penny accuracy. The 
president then called for remarks 
for the good of the society. There 
being none, the meeting adjourned. 


Here, again, we see that an ade- 
quate framework of policies has 
not been set up. Delegation of 
authority to the executive was un- 
limited and undirected. The re- 
view of his administration was in- 
adequate to say the least. The 
sponsorship of the agency by the 
directors was in effect a fraud 
upon the public. 


It is appropriate now to ask: 


What should be the job of the 
board? 
Board Responsibilities 

In order to do their job pro- 
perly, board members should have 
at their disposal a statement of the 
broad objectives of the agency 
such as is included in the articles 
of incorporation. It should be a 
live document, kept up to date as 
a result of board leadership and 
revised when necessary. The 
board’s direct responsibilities then 
fall under several headings of 
which I shall mention only four. 
All of them require careful thought. 
They cannot be dealt with in “yes” 
or “no” answers after a five minute 
recitation of simple facts. 

1. Within the limits set up in the 
statement of goals, the board provides 
a program and a set of polities for the 
guidance of committees, executive, and 
staff. Both the goals and the imple- 
menting machinery should reflect the 
social needs of the community on the 
one hand and the social convictions of 
its citizens on the other. 

2. The board has a responsibility 
for (a) selecting the executive direc- 
tor, and (b) delegating to him specific 
responsibility for administration. 

8. The board carries ultimate re- 
sponsibility for financial and moral 
support of the agency. This is valid, 
even if the agency, in collaboration 
with others, delegates the money- 
raising job to a community chest. 
Board members who ring door bells in 
the annual campaign for funds have a 
real opportunity to sell the agencies to 
the community at first hand. They also 
come to appreciate how difficult it is 
to raise money. 

There are, of course, other re- 
sponsibilities which board mem- 
bers should assume. I have men- 











tioned only a few by way of illus- 
tration. In discharging them, the 
board may seek the help and 
guidance of. others, including its 
staff. This does not diminish the 
job which the board alone can do. 

Thus, in contradistinction to the 
staff, the board expresses the point 
of view of the community. Al- 
though individual board members 
may come and go, the board, as a 
body, gives continuity to the 
agency. And, it serves as a friend 
and collaborator to the staff. It 
listens with understanding and 
gives intelligent encouragement. 

The staff, on the other hand, 
provides technical skill and leader- 
ship. It furnishes the manpower to 
carry on the work. It provides the 
man-to-man contact with the client 
at the grass root level of human 
needs. 

When these dissimilar groups 
bring their distinctive contribu- 
tions to bear upon the same pro- 
blem, we can truthfully. say that 
the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. Each acts as a catalyst 
to the other. As ideas go shuttling 
back and forth and each group 
reacts to the other’s thinking, 
growth takes place. The final pro- 
duct often is unlike the original 
idea which started the ball rolling. 

The citizen who can give his 
agency the things which I have 
outlined need not fear that his 
contributions will be eclipsed by 
those of his professional associates. 
Each of the two groups has a dis- 
tinctive contribution which it alone 
can make. 

The next question is: “What dre 
the broad goals of social work? 


And, are they important to me?” 

There are two attributes of in- 
dividual character in the develop- 
ment of which our social agencies 
make an important contribution. 
One of them is self-reliance; the 
other a sense of moral values. Both 
must express themselves spon- 
taneously if they are to be of help 
either to the individual or to 
society. Both have coloured deeply 
the cultural development of the 
North American continent. They 
have expressed themselves _re- 
peatedly in historical events of the 
past three centuries. In all fields of 
endeavour, the struggle to pre- 
serve these values continues as day 
to day events unfold. 

Before doing so, -however, let us 
remember that the part that social 
work plays in the process also has 
some limitations. The agencies 
cannot modify extensively the well 
established patterns of the adult. 
They can help to make more effec- 
tive the strengths which he 
possesses already. They can also 
help him to deal more effectively 
with his limitations. 

To some of you, it may seem 
disappointing that social work has 
these limitations. However, other 
skills have them also. The doctor 
frequently encounters chronic con- 
ditions which he cannot cure. He 
often faces problems which he can- 
not understand. In spite of both, 
we welcome his assistance. 

The need for education toward 
self-reliance may come to our at- 
tention most dramatically in con- 
nection with the problems of 
adults. It can be dealt with more 
dynamically, however, in the home 





and during childhood. Here, too, 
we have our greatest opportuni- 
ties for influencing the develop- 
ment of moral standards. 

When the child comes into the 
world, he is quite helpless. He can- 
not satisfy the things he needs 
most: to be fed, to be kept warm, 
or to shift his position when he be- 
comes uncomfortable. He has no 
conception of time. He cannot 
know that the hunger he may feel 
so keenly will be satisfied in due 
time. 

Gradually, he sees some rela- 
tionship between the satisfaction 
of his wants and the mother who 
does the satisfying. However, be- 
cause his memory is short, he still 
becomes angry with her when she 
is not immediately at hand or does 
not understand his wants. In all of 
this you see the child as primarily 
selfish. He wants what he wants 
when he wants it. 

Later, his memory span increases 
and he becomes more reasonable 
and self-reliant. If love, comfort, 
and security are extended freely to 
the child, he will realize gradually 
that he can have more and more 
of what he needs provided he con- 
forms to the standards of the 
family. Thus he learns to forego 
his naturally unsocial behaviour. 

If our infant is lucky enough to 
have been born into a home where 
relationships are warm and affec- 
tionate, he soon will take on similar 
attributes. If his parents are inse- 
cure, quarrelsome, or mistrusting 
of one another, it will be difficult 
for him to be otherwise. If an 
occasional theft or other dis- 
honesty are thought of as justi- 


fiable or smart, he will in time, 
think the same. The process does 
not end here. Childhood values set 
the pattern for the adulthood into 
which these children will presently 
grow. 

Social agencies are sometimes 
accused of relieving their clients of 
life’s natural burdens, which they 
should be able to carry without 
help. If this were true it would 
tend to dull the client’s initiative 
and to undermine his self-reliance, 
and would make him chronically 
and unnecessarily dependent. On 
the contrary, well directed social 
agencies strive to help people in 
such a way that they will learn 
how to solve their own problems in 
a mature and constructive way. 
This is an educational experience. 
While this process is going on, it 
may be necessary to provide finan- 
cial support which may continue 
while the client regains his health 
or earning power or adjusts his life 
to crippling experiences. A demo- 
cratic culture, in sheer self-interest, 
as well as for altruistic reasons, 
cannot afford to follow any other 
course. Assistance of any kind has 
constructive value if it forestalls a 
more costly breakdown at a later 
time and builds simultaneously 
toward a less dependent future. 
Naturally, the granting of assis- 
tance with the foregoing ends in 
view requires great understanding 
and skill and is not a simple or a 
mechanical procedure. 

Thus, we see the social agency, 
not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to an end—the expression 
of a conviction, held by the citizens 
in social work. 
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The Statistical Commission 


of the United Nations 


HE growing complexity of 
mankind’s social, economic 
and_ political organization 
has correspondingly increased the 
need for statistical information. In 
these days, a corporation that con- 
ducted its affairs by guess or rule 
of thumb would be inviting 
trouble. How much more important 
is it then that Governments 
should command the most accu- 
rate and comprehensive statistical 
information available to assist 
them in drafting policies upon 
which the entire economies of their 
countries are based! : 
The purpose of the United Na- 
tions is not only the maintenance 
of peace but the initiation of posi- 
tive action to bring about the con- 
ditions which make for prosperity 
in the world. The intricate and 
pressing problems of the post-war 
period present a continuous chal- 
lenge. World War II demonstrated 
the indispensability of a thorough- 
ly developed statistical organiza- 
tion as the bed rock of the econo- 
mic controls necessary to wage 
total war. Peacetime action, if it is 
to heal the ravages of war and 
bring harmony out of present 
world chaos, faces problems of 
equal concern and even greater 
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complexity; statistics developed to 
a level not hitherto attained will 
be called upon to play a vital part 
in their solution. 

Already numerous Commissions 
and Committees have been created 
by the United Nations upon which 
able statisticians are represented. 
These bodies are clamouring for 
statistical data from all countries 
for co-ordinated effort by these 
central agencies is predicated upon 
the basic statistics made available 
by individual Member Govern- 
ments. Statistical organizations 
must, therefore, be developed 
where they do not now exist, 
strengthened where they are in- 
adequate or re-designed to bring 
about reasonable uniformity. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions which 51 countries signed in 
San Francisco on June 25, 1945, 
specifies, in addition to a General 
Assembly on which all nations are 
represented, a Security Council 
which includes 11 nations and an 
Economic and Social Council with 
a membership of 18. It is in the 
last-named body that immediate 


World-wide, accurate and uniform statistical data will 
be needed to help solve the complex problems of peace. 











interest centres. The functions of 
the Economic and Social Council 
as described in the Charter em- 
brace a wide field including the 
“initiation of studies and reports 
with respect to international eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related matters”. The 
Charter recognizes that the “crea- 
tion of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations”, include the pro- 
motion of “higher standards of 
living, full employment and condi- 
tions of economic and social pro- 
gress and development” as well as 
the “solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related 
problems”. Dr. G. F. Davidson has 
described in detail the framework 
of UN in an aarticle, “Interna- 
tional Peace and Security” in the 


January issue of WELFARE. 


It is very significant, therefore, 
that one of the first decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council taken 
early in 1946 was to set up a Sta- 
tistical Commission to give expert 
advice on statistical matters con- 
nected with the carrying out of 
the Council’s responsibilities under 
the Charter. 


A Nucleus Statistical Commis- 
sion was organized to prepare the 
way for the Statistical Commis- 
sion. This Nucleus Commission in 
its report to the Economic and 
Social Council of May 16, 1946* 
laid down a broad and constructive 
basis for the work of the Statis- 
tical Commission. This was duly 
approved by Resolution of the 


*E/39 of the Report of the Statistical Com- 
mission, First Session. 





Economic and Social Council of 
June 21, 1946.1 The preparatory 


' work of the Nucleus Commission 


and the setting up of the Statis- 
tical Commission are described in 
the following extracts from the re- 
port of the Statistical Commission, 
First Session. 


1. . .. The Nucleus Commission 
sought to develop “a sound foundation 
for the essential role which the collec- 
tion, analysis and dissemination of 
statistics will inevitably play within the 
international system under construc- 
tion by the United Nations”. 

2. The recommendations of the 
Nucleus Commission paved the way 
for the creation of a Statistical Com- 
mission and for the outline of its duties 
by the Economic and Social Council; 
specified the character of arrangements 
for statistical services to be _ incor- 
porated ‘in agreements between the 
United Nations and Specialized Agen- 
cies; called for the establishment within 
the Secretariat of “an adequate, 
thoroughly competent central statis- 
tical unit”, whose functions were out- 
lined, “to serve the statistical needs of 
all departments and organs of the 
United Nations”; urged the “main- 
tenance without interruption” of sta- 
tistical activities carried on until that 
time by the League of Nations; noted 
the contribution made by quasi-gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental inter- 
national statistical organizations, in- 
cluding those of regional character, 
while leaving to the Statistical Com- 
mission a determination of methods by 
which such organizations might be re- 
lated to those of the United Nations in 
fostering international co-operation in 
the improvement of. statistics; and, 
finally, proposed the creation of a Sub- 


+E/76/Rev. 1 and E/84/Rev. 1, paragraph 3 
of the Report of the Statistical Commission, 
First Session. 
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Commission on Statistical Sampling, to 
further the application of sampling 
methods in different countries and 
fields of subject matter. 


8. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil approved in substance all of the 
recommendations made to it by the 
Nucleus Commission. By so doing it 
endorsed the comprehensive objective 
of the Nucleus Commission—that of 
laying the foundation for a coherent and 
useful international statistical system. 
A number of the Nucleus Commission’s 
recommendations were immediately ad- 
vanced toward fulfilment, even before 
it had completed its task. Thus, the 
proposed provisions for statistical co- 
ordination between the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies were at once 
incorporated in the draft agreements 
then in process of negotiation and have 
remained in the agreements that have 
since been ratified. The Statistical 
Office of the United Nations was esta- 
blished in the Department of Economic 
Affairs and given the functions recom- 
mended in the Nucleus Commission’s 
Report. Steps were promptly taken by 
the United Nations to assume and 
continue a number of the important 
statistical activities of the League of 
Nations. 


4. By its approval of the Nucleus 
Commission’s recommendations, more- 
over, the Economic and Social Council 
established the general framework 
within which the Statistical Commis- 
sion has begun its work. . . . Some of 
these questions [discussed in the Re- 
port] as well as still others that the 
Nucleus Commission considered, will 
continue to require the Commission’s 
attention in subsequent sessions. 

5. At the same time the Statistical 
Commission has given consideration to 
a number of items that did not come 
before the Nucleus Commission, in- 
cluding several questions that have 





arisen since the report of the Nucleus 
Commission was submitted. 

6. The Statistical Commission at 
this First Session has made a de- 
finite advance beyond the point at- 
tained by its predecessor. Whereas the 
Nucleus Commission prepared the way 
for an effective international statis- 
tical organization, under the central 
guidance of the United Nations, the 
Statistical Commission has come to 
grips with vital substantive issues in the 
development of international statistics. 
The need to grapple firmly and quickly 
with these issues has deeply impressed 
the Commission. To quote from a let- 
ter received from one of its members, 
Mr. G. Jahn, who was unable to be 
present at this session, if “statistics are 
to be used on an international scale, 
they must so far as possible be uni- 
form in structure. In other words the 
Commission must consider the problem 
of defining the statistical unit and the 
statistical attributes, and finally—and 
this is extremely important—try to find 
a common plan of classification. The 
essential requisite for any real com- 
parability is the greatest possible ex- 
tent of uniformity of definitions and 
classifications. This is an extremely dif- 
ficult and important work, but it -is 
also a matter of great urgency because 
we know that after the war new statis- 
tics are being planned in all countries 
and already have partly been started. 
And if every country uses a different 
set-up, the comparability of one with 
another will be rendered more difficult.” 

A comprehensive agenda was 
covered at the First Session of the 
Commission. As was to be ex- 
pected a good deal of the work 
done was of value in preparing the 
ground for future progress in sta- 
tistical organization rather than 
constituting an immediate exten- 
sion of statistical knowledge. For 











example, the creation of a sub- 
commission on statistical sampling 
was recommended, and has since 
been approved, which will ex- 
plore the great, and not fully 
realized, possibilities of the applica- 
tion of statistical sampling tech- 
nique to the solution of statistical 
problems. 


The Commission put itself on re- 
cord as desiring to take over the 
functions previously performed by 
the Committee of Statistical Ex- 
perts of the League of Nations set 
up under the International Conven- 
tion relating to Economic Statis- 
tics (1928). Complete assumption 
of this work must await the legal 
assumption by the United Nations 
of the responsibilities entrusted to 
the League of Nations under the 
International Convention. In the 
meantime three valuable unpub- 
lished reports, prepared at the in- 
stigation of the League’s Commit- 
tee of Statistical Experts, will be 
published by the United Nations 
under the League of Nations im- 
primatur. These deal with: 

Measurment of National Income 

and the Constitution of Social Ac- 

counts; 

Banking Statistics, Recommenda- 

tions on Scope and Principles of 

Classification; 

Note on Balance of Payments Sta- 

tistics. 

These studies of a somewhat 
theoretical nature, but highly per- 
tinent were naturally entrusted to 
the experts of those countries 
which had been doing the most ad- 
vanced thinking in economic sta- 
tistics. (It is satisfying to be able 


to say that Canada was an impor- 
tant contributor.) 


The Statistical Commission felt 
that these should be published and 
so made available to specialists in 
all countries. However, the Com- 
mission does not consider the Re- 
ports as final in respect to the 
matters with which they deal and 
“wishes to assert its continuing 
interest in developing statistical 
methodology in these and other 
subjects”. 


The publication of a Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, previously 
the work of the League of Nations, 
is now a feature of the work of the 
Statistical Secretariat of the 
United Nations. 


Since the international compara- 
bility of statistical information is 
dependent upon standard interna- 
tional classification work, this field 
received strong emphasis and .a 
committee of the Commission was 
set up to prepare a standard indus- 
trial classification to be submitted 
to the nations of the world for 
their approval and eventual adop- 
tion. 

Recommendations made by the 
Commission have been approved 
since by the Economic and Social 
Council. These include endorse- 
ment of the 1950 Census of the 
Americas and the World Statistical 
Congress to be held in Washington 
in September, 1947. The latter will 
be unique in that it will comprise 
not only meetings under the aegis 
of the United Nations, but also the 
meetings of the International 
Statistical Institute, the Inter 
American Statistical Institute, the 
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Econometric Society, and other 
organizations active in the statis- 
tical field. 

In addition, the Commission 
designated a number of subjects 
for investigation by the Statistical 
Secretariat and for report at the 
next session. These included pro- 
gress in the co-ordination of the 
statistical work of the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized and other 
Agencies, statistics of National 
accounts, National Wealth, stan- 
dardization of index numbers, etc. 

The more important of the 
issues dealt with are treated in de- 
tail below: — 

Statistical Sampling: The ap- 
pointment of a Sub-Commission of 
the United Nations to study this 
field marks a rather important ad- 
vance in this aspect of statistical 
work. The Sub-Commission, con- 
sisting of Mr. Mahalanobis of 
India as chairman, and Messrs. 
Darmois, Deming, Yates, and a 
member from the U.S.S.R., with 
Mr. R. A. Fisher as consultant, can 
be a powerful force in the advance 
of statistical techniques. Under the 
terms of reference, the Sub-Com- 
mission is to examine the sampling 
procedures which are being used 
in various countries of the world. 
It is well known that these vary 
greatly in their quality and effec- 
tiveness. By the weight of its pres- 
tige, it is believed that the Sub- 
Commission can bring about the 
wide-spread use of the _ best 
methods and its influence will be 
used to raise standards generally. 
Also, since the use of complete 
surveys does not guarantee the ab- 
sence of error, even in large 





amount, and since such error 
means a waste of the energy of the 
collecting body and the production 
of misleading materials, the Sub- 
Commission is to devise means of 
measuring the adequacy and pre- 
cision of information obtained in 
complete enumeration. 

Actual Collection of Data: This 
is to be carried out, both by the 
United Nations Statistical Office 
and by the specialized agencies. 
Progress was made in defining the 
circumstances in which’ each 
agency would collect material, 
though much remains to be done 
in this regard. The understanding 
is that the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations shall collect ma- 
terial in which several agencies are 
interested, or which has a general 
use, and the particular agencies 
will collect on those subjects in 
which their own interest is para- 
mount. The annoyance and ex- 
pense to individual Member Coun- 
tries of receiving questionnaires 
from several organizations asking 
either identical questions or, what 
is worse, slight variations of the 
same questions is to be avoided. 
The Statistical Commission in con- 
junction with the Secretariat plans 
to study the matter further: at its 
next meeting, it will hear a report 
from the Statistical Office and will 
make recommendations concern- 
ing the division of labour between 
the several agencies. 

The matter is somewhat analo- 
gous to that of statistical collec- 
tions within each country. The 
question of whether collection 
shall be made by a single organiza- 
tion or by several has arisen in all 








advanced countries and has been 
answered in different ways. In 
Canada, it is felt that best results 
are obtained by combining all 
Federal collecting activities in a 
single agency. In this way economy 
has been secured and_ greater 
specialized skill brought to bear on 
any particular field than would be 
possible otherwise. However, this 
does not appear to be the ex- 
perience of all countries; often the 
efforts of competing agencies to 
secure for themselves portions of 
the field characterize the situation. 
But whatever their national sys- 
tems, all members of the Commis- 
sion are agreed that waste of effort 
by duplication must be avoided. 
The 1950 Census of the Ameri- 
cas: One of the features of the 
First Meeting of the Statistical 
Commission was the report by Dr. 
Halbert Dunn and Mr. Dedrick, of 
the Committee of the 1950 Census 
of the Americas, on the objectives 
in the way of standards for the 
several co-ordinated national cen- 
suses to be taken throughout this 
hemisphere in 1950. The plan is 
that a number of identical ques- 
tions will be asked of people living 
within the widest imaginable range 
of climates and conditions. The 
Eskimo within the Arctic Circle, 
the natives of the jungle of the 





Upper Amazon, the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego and the peons of 
Mexico, the share-croppers of the 
southern United States and the 
citizens of Ottawa, will all provide 
information on their ages, occupa- 
tions and certain other aspects of 
the way they live. Blanks of the 
schedules are to be circulated to all 
Member Nations for their informa- 
tion. 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the recommendation of the 
Statistical Commission has _re- 
corded its “welcome of the steps 
which are being taken to conduct 
co-operatively censuses of Ameri- 
can nations” and “its belief that 
the experience gained in the pre- 
paration and conduct of this pro- 
ject will be of great value to Mem- 
ber Governments in their own 
countries and that it will be a use- 
ful guide in possible later projects 
on a world-wide scale”. 





Space does not permit covering in 
greater detail all of the work of the 
First Meeting. Sufficient has been said 
to indicate that the task on which 
the Statistical Commission is now 
launched will constitute a not insigni- 
ficant part of that broad aim of the 
United Nations to “promote social pro- 
gress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom”. 





H unpDREDS of British families have opened their homes this summer to 
children from war devastated countries in Europe. The plan, sponsored by the 
Reception Committee, Young People from Occupied Countries, provides holidays 
for young Europeans. Each child spends a month in a quarantine camp when they 
arrive before being sent to their temporary homes. The quarantine period costs 
about $12 per week for each child and is provided for by private funds. More 
than $360,000 has been contributed since the plan was launched in 1942. 





—U.K. Information Bulletin. 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund 


By ADELAIDE SINCLAIR 


} 


Executive Assistant to the Deputy Minister of National Welfare, 
Canadian Representative to the International Children’s Emergency Fund 


HE United Nations, in De- 
cember, 1946, embarked on 

a practical social experiment 

in the establishment of The Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency 


Fund. This is important, not only 
for its own program, but because 


. of the possibility that it might in 


the future serve as a pattern in 
dealing with other international 
emergencies through an agency of 
the United Nations. 


The suggestion to create an In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund came to the United Nations 
from the UNRRA Council, be- 
cause they were acutely aware of 
the serious problems that would 
remain in the devastated areas 
after UNRRA operations ceased. 


The Committee of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
which recommended the setting up 
of the ICEF made this strong 
plea: 


“The children of Europe and China 
were not only deprived of food for 
several cruel years, but lived in a con- 
stant state of terror, witnesses of the 
massacre of civilians and of the horrors 
of scientific warfare, and exposed to 
the progressive lowering of standards of 
social conduct. The urgent problem 
facing the United Nations is how to 
ensure the survival of these children. 
Millions of adults have emerged from 
the war less fit to meet the grave 
problems of the day than in 1939. The 
hope of the world rests in the coming 


generations. . . . Undernourishment, 
nutritional and social diseases are ram- 
pant among children and adolescents. 
Infant mortality has doubled or trebled 
in many areas. Millions of orphans are 
being cared for under the most de- 
plorable conditions; crippled children 
in untold thousands are left with the 
scantiest care or no care at all.” 

The Assembly, in setting up the 
Fund, stipulated that it was to be 
used for the benefit of children in 
countries which had been the vic- 
tims of aggression, in countries at 
present receiving UNRRA aid, and 
for child health purposes generally. 
There were the further conditions 
that the Fund would operate in 
any country only with the consent 
of the government concerned, and 
that the distribution of supplies 
would be on the basis of need, 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, nationality, or political 


belief. 


The Assembly established an 
Executive Board representing 
twenty-five countries. Approval to 
add Switzerland as a member has 
recently been given. These coun- 
tries are: 


Argentina Denmark 
Australia Ecuador 
Brazil France 
Byelorussian S.S.R. Greece 
Canada Iraq 

China Netherlands 
Colombia New Zealand 
Czechoslovakia Norway 














Peru Union of South 
Poland Africa 

Sweden USS.R. 
Switzerland United Kingdom 


Ukrainian S.S.R. United States 


Yugoslavia 


From this Board nine represen- 
tatives have been chosen to form 
the Program Committee: 


Brazil Poland 

Canada USS.R. 

China United Kingdom 
France United States 
Norway 


The Chairman of the Board is 
Dr. Ludwik Rajchman (Poland), 
formerly Director of the Health 
Organization of the League of Na- 
tions. The Board has appointed as 
Executive Director, Mr. Maurice 
Pate (USA), formerly a Director 
of the American Red Cross and 
President of the Commission for 
Polish Relief. After World War I, 
Mr. Pate was associated with the 
American Relief Administration’s 
child-feeding operation in Poland. 


The Fund is to consist of gov- 
ernment donations and voluntary 
contributions, in addition to any 
assets made available by UNRRA. 


The Fund will operate on the 
premise that each government 
making application has assumed 
responsibility for a child welfare 
program. The purpose of the Fund, 
and the only one for which its 
finances will be adequate, will be 
to supplement existing programs. 
These do not have to be uniform 
in every country. They may be 
operated by various levels of gov- 
ernment, by voluntary agencies, or 
by individuals. The Board may 





approve any plan provided they 
are satisfied that it will bring relief 
to the children who need it. 


An effort is being made to keep 
the administrative staff down to 
the smallest number compatible 
with efficiency. In each recipient 
country there will be a small field 
staff whose advice and assistance 
will be available in connection 
with the’ program, and officers of 
the Fund will have access to such 
records, books of account, or other 
appropriate documents with re- 
spect to the distribution of supplies 
furnished by the Fund, as may be 
necessary to satisfy the Fund of 
the government’s compliance with 
the terms of this agreement. 
Authorized officers of the Fund 
will also be free to observe distri- 
bution of supplies at any time and 
at any place. 


The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations has already sub- 
mitted requests to all member gov- 
ernments for donations to the 
Fund. The first to be announced 
was from the United States, which 
voted $40 million of its $350 mil- 
lion relief appropriation to the 
ICEF, $15 million to be made 
available immediately, the balance 
to be contingent upon gifts from 
other countries. The conditions are 
that the United States contribu- 
tion shall not constitute more than 
57 per cent of the total gifts. This 
means that the Fund must secure 
approximately $30 million from 
other donor governments in order 
to secure the full $40 million avail- 
able in the United States appro- 
priation. 
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Canada has voted to the Fund 
$5 million of its $20 million post- 
UNRRA relief. Australia has 
promised a proportion of its £4 
million relief appropriation. France 
will give an amount equal to one- 
sixth of the United States dona- 
tion. Several other countries, in- 
cluding New Zealand, Norway and 
Switzerland, have indicated their 
intention of subscribing, but have 
not yet indicated the amount. 
Whether these donations will reach 
$30 million is not yet certain. 
UNRRA has transferred $550,000 
to the Fund to be used for the pur- 
chase of food supplies only. 


All recipient countries will be 
expected to provide transportation 
and other charges connected with 
the delivery and distribution of 
ICEF supplies and will be asked 
to agree that no recipient of sup- 
plies provided by the Fund shall 
be required to pay, directly or in- 
directly, for the cost of these sup- 
plies. 


Food is at present the greatest 
lack in all countries, and it is on 
this item that the ICEF is con- 
centrating at the present time. Cod 
liver oil and medical supplies, 
clothing and shoes are also serious 
lacks in many places. The United 
Nations report also emphasized 
the serious consequences to child 


welfare in the loss of institutions 
and in the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in the welfare and health 
fields. 


With the few funds now avail- 
able, the Fund has begun pro- 
curement and has made a pre- 
liminary allocation to _ eleven 
countries of milk, fats and cocoa, 
which take the highest priority 
everywhere. At a meeting of the 
Program Committee to be held in 
August in Paris, countries apply- 
ing for assistance will present their 
plans in detail, following which 
recommendations for further allo- 
cations will be submitted to the 
Executive Board in September. 


Plans for securing voluntary 
contributions in each country have 
not yet been completed, but there 
will undoubtedly be an _ oppor- 
tunity for groups and individuals 
to add to Canada’s official contri- 
bution. No more urgent appeal is 
likely to be presented in the next 
few years. The plans and projects 
of the Fund will be empty gestures 
unless it is provided with the 
necessary resources for its opera- 
tions, and our wartime victories 
can become empty, too, if we fail 
to safeguard the future by restor- 
ing, so far as we can, the health 
and hope of the children who at 
present lack both. 





ie Federal Government expended $462,239,885 on family allowances in the 
two-year period July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1947. Surveys made by the Department 
of Health and Welfare and by other agencies show that the money was largely 


spent directly on benefits for children. 


—Canadian Information Service. 








The Role of the Research Department 
in Community Chests and Councils 


By ALBERT ROSE 


Research Director, Community Chest of Greater Toronto - 


Research is the 
process of discover- 
ing facts by scien- 
tific study. Advances are made in 
industry, finance, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and in many other fields on 
the basis of factual information 
collated, analyzed, and interpreted. 
As the health and welfare pro- 
grams co-ordinated by community 
chests and councils have grown to 
major proportions, it is essential 
that plans and action be based 
upon sound social research. 


Gradually, research departments 
have been created in many large 
communities as full-fledged depart- 
ments of community chests and 
councils. Chicago, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Houston, Kansas City, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Pitts- 
burgh have launched research de- 
partments within the past few 
years, which include as many as 
six or seven staff members. In 
Canada, the first full-time re- 
search director in any community 
chest or council was appointed in 
Toronto late in 1945. 


A sharp distinction 
Council Staff needs to be drawn 
> eaeneree are between the research 

esearchers ‘las * 

specialist who is es- 
sentially skilled in the techniques 
and mechanics of quantitative re- 
search, and the council staff mem- 
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ber who is essentially a skilled re- 
searcher in qualitative study. The 
research specialist in a community 
chest or council holds that social 
workers on the staff are researchers 
of a different order than the 
specialist, but, nevertheless, re- 
searchers. This argument is essen- 
tial in any delimitation of the role 
of the research department in com- 
munity chests and councils. 

The place of re- 
search or the 
place of the re- 
search depart- 
ment in com- 
munity chests and councils can be 
illustrated aptly by means of a 
series of three pertinent questions 
and the answers thereto: 

1. Why should there be a special re- 
search department in community chests 
and councils which are, in themselves, 
social planning and community re- 
search organizations? 


The Place of 
Research in 
Community Chests 
and Councils 


The need for a special research de- 
partment emanates from the fact 
that council and chest staff members, 
and most professional people in the 
health and welfare field for that mat- 
ter, while being specialists in many 
fields, e.g., community organization, 
child and family welfare, health, etc., 
have not had the opportunity to 
study, or empirical training in, the 
methods of quantitative research. 


2. What, then, is social research? 
Bertram Black, chairman of the 
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advisory committee of the Social 
Statistics Project (now sponsored by 
Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., New York), has provided us 
with a definition which is extremely 
well suited. He defined* social re- 
search as the process of ascertaining 
scientifically the facts or state of 
affairs through the use of objective 
measures, and the application of 
standard research techniques to the 
examination of hypotheses. 

Thus, social research is a part of 
social planning which, in itself, em- 
braces community organization. So- 
cial research contributes quantitative 
precision to these fundamental pro- 
cesses and by adding to the skills of 
qualitatively specialized personnel 
who are research specialists of a dif- 
ferent order. 

3. What are the responsibilities of the 
research director on the staff of a 
community chest or council? 
Generally speaking these respon- 
sibilities are fourfold: 
(1) To ensure that the research the 
council is conducting is sound so- 
cial research; in other words, to 
serve as consultant from the re- 
search point of view, to all of the 
activities of the council. In a sense, 
this process of consultation pro- 
vides some assurance that research 
is being related to social planning. 
To conduct such research as calls 
for technical understanding and 
research skills beyond those of 
council staff members, in relation 
to whose social planning certain 
research is being carried on. 
To engage in, supervise and 
direct, the continuous collection of 
mass statistical data necessary to 
providing facts for administrative 
and social program planning. 


~*Black, Bertram J., “Who is a Research 
Secretary?”, Community, March, 1946, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., New York, 
p. 129. 
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(4) As a corollary to these duties, to 
represent the council in certain 
other social and economic re- 
searches which may be going on in 
the community even though these 
may or may not be directly re- 
lated to health and _ welfare 
planning. 

In practice, the re- 
search department 
acts in consultative 
capacity to each division or de- 
partment of the chest and council. 
Some of these duties may be ex- 
tremely perfunctory; perhaps the 
working out of some statistical cal- 
culations from data presented by 
the council staff member—in other 
words, a simple application of sta- 
tistical techniques. Other consulta- 
tive duties include assistance in 
the preparation of questionnaires, 
particularly since most qualitative 
research on the part of council 
staff members begins with the use 
of a questionnaire designed to 
elicit information from citizens or 
agencies in the community, or in 
some area or neighbourhood served 
by a social agency. 

In the consultative role, a signi- 
ficant contribution may often be 
advice calculated to prevent or 
forestall a research development 
which appears ill-advised, or to ex- 
pose a particular line of approach 
which appears untimely or non- 
scientific from the research point 
of view, and to suggest alternative 
techniques to secure the same pur- 
pose. In Toronto, for example, 
early in 1946 the Child Placement 
Committee of the Division on 
Child and Family Welfare of the 
Welfare Council suggested to the 
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research department that a sample 
study of the actual expenditures of 
foster parents might be undertaken 
to shed light on the question of the 
possible need for increases in foster 
home boarding rates on the part of 
child placing agencies during this 
period of extreme shortage of fos- 
ter homes. 


The research department held 
that statistically this procedure 
would be wasteful—the study 
would need to be deferred for 
several months, perhaps a year, 
while the records of foster parents 
were examined for expenditures 
during the different seasons of the 
year; a relatively large sample of 
foster parents would need to be 
covered; and the statistical results 
in all probability would suffer 
from every conceivable type of 
statistical bias. It was found, too, 
that the technique employed in re- 
search studies seeking answers to 
this problem in other large com- 
munities had been that of creating 
an itemized guide for board rates 
to foster parents for the care of 
children. In short, maintenance 
costs, on the basis of current prices 
and current agency practice (in 
supplying clothing, medical care, 
allowances, etc.) were estimated 
for children in homes of different 
income levels. This budgetary type 
of study, based on estimated main- 
tenance costs provided a_ worth- 
while and fairly accurate guide in 
estimating the adequacy of present 
board rate payments. Moreover, 
this study was available within 
eight weeks of the acceptance of 
the assignment by the research 
department. 
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Still in the role of staff con- 
sultant, the research department 
should maintain and collect routine 
statistical data concerning the 
local, provincial, and even Domin- 
ion-wide community. Such inform- 
ation as population data, vital sta- 
tistics, morbidity rates, social 
breakdown data of all types, and 
economic data, particularly statis- 
tics of employment and unemploy- 
ment and information concerning 
the cost of living, are of signifi- 
cance in this connection. 

In Toronto the research depart- 
ment has also been consulted by 
various community organizations 
concerning economic, social, and 
statistical data of current impor- 
tance. Private individuals, labour 
unions, corporations, and other 
groups in the community have, 
from time to time, requested in- 
formation on the cost of living, 
wage rates, labour relations, the 
price of milk, social work salaries, 
and other topics of community- 
wide significance. : 

In all community chests 


sy aon and councils which 
Technician maintain research de- 


partments, the depart- 
ment undertakes special studies, 
some of short-run importance and 
some of major, long-run signifi- 
cance. For example, the whole 
question of salary scales and 
standards for social workers, as far 
as study of the problem is con- 
cerned, has become in most large 
communities the responsibility of 
the research department of the 
community chest or council. In 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis, and in 
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Toronto, to name but a few cities, 
research departments have com- 
pleted or are in process of complet- 
ing extensive studies of salary scales 
and standards for social work per- 
sonnel in both public and private 
agencies in the community. Other 
special studies have been under- 
taken in every field of interest in 
the total health and welfare pro- 
gram of the community. The study 
of the adequacy of foster boarding 
home rates discussed previously is 
a characteristic example of such an 
undertaking. 

One of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the research department 
in a community chest or council is 
the collection of mass data on a 
routine basis. Among data which 
must be collected are statistics 
concerning the operations of the 
member agencies of the com- 
munity chest and/or council and 
the services provided in the com- 
munity by social agencies and 
membership generally. 

Some agencies in Toronto which 
are now members of the Com- 
munity Chest have been reporting 
their services on statistical report 
forms which have been developed 
since the 1920’s in a variety of 
ways. A good many of these statis- 
tical report forms are now inade- 
quate in terms of present-day 
social work practices and changing 
agency programs. Statistically, 
they are thus inadequate for the 
purpose of reporting the services 
of those agencies now using them. 

The information collected by the 
community chest or council 
through the use of monthly report 
forms is gathered for a variety of 
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purposes. In one sense, it is the 
basic research data available to 
the council staff as background 
material for its entire social 
planning program. It provides, 
moreover, the basis of social re- 
search. 

At the same time, this informa- 
tion is extremely valuable for the 
purpose of community public rela- 
tions. It provides the community 
chest with service data on which 
a great deal of campaign publicity 
is based. It becomes one basis for 
year-round interpretation of agency 
programs to the public at large. In 
brief, the information derived 
from monthly statistical report 
forms filed in the research depart- 
ment of the community chest or 
council is a basic raw material 
upon which depends, in some 
measure, community research, so- 
cial planning, and public relations. 

The development of new statis- 
tical report forms must be a pro- 
cess in which the agencies which 
are about to use the new statistical 
reports, must share. Staff members 
of the community chest or council 
are aware of the types of informa- 
tion which are required for the 
purposes noted in the previous 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the 
agencies are aware of the informa- 
tion of which they would like to 
obtain, collate, and report, not 
only for the purposes of the com- 
munity chest or council, but for 
their own internal use and for the 
interpretation of their agency to 
their board and to the public. The 
reconciliation of any divergent de- 
sires on the part of researcher and 

Continued on page 31 





“Voluntary agencies accomplish much which is en- 
tirely beyond the scope of any governmental action. 
I strongly commend to all Canadians the campaigns 
of the Community Welfare Funds.” 


—The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 


Prime Minister. 


“Private social services supported by Community 
Chests and Welfare Federations have a vital and con- 
tinuing role to play in meeting the complicated 
problems gerierated by our urbanized society. Govern- 
mental action supplements but cannot and should not 
replace the work done by these organizations.” 


—The Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 





THE CHEST FALL CAMPAIGNS 


will appeal for approximately $7 million for 
services covering ONE YEAR. World War II 
cost Canada—$8 million for just ... ONE DAY. 


The Community Chests appealing for funds 


this fall are: 


Brantford 
Cornwall 
Edmonton 
Fort William 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Lethbridge 
Lachine 
London 
Montreal 
New Westminster 
Niagara Falls 
Norfolk County 
(Simcoe, Ont.) 


Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Port Arthur 
Regina 
Saint John 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Saskatoon 
Sherbrooke 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


Winnipeg 


fenerously to Your Local Community Chest 








NDER this title the Canadian 
Welfare Council is present- 
ing its Housing Brief to all 

major governmental authorities in 
the hope of securing action on what 
was recently described as “the key 
log in the community jam”. The 
Brief surveys the need for houses, 
post-war experience with housing 
problems, the lack of a long-term 
policy, the question of whether 
private initiative can _ supply 
enough housing, the cost of hous- 
ing construction and rental sub- 
sidies and public housing. 

A summary of its recommenda- 
tions follows: 

(1) The objective of national hous- 
ing policy should be a supply of 
housing sufficient to provide a decent 
home in a healthy environment for 
every Canadian family. The responsi- 
bility of the national government does 
not cease until this objective has been 
gained. 

(2) In order to overcome the high 
costs of residential building the Federal 
Government should 
(a) Intensify its research activities for 

the development of more econo- 
mical and efficient fabrication 
techniques. 

(b) Finance the establishment of in- 
dustries for producing and as- 
sembling houses. 

(3) In order to overcome the lack 
of decent housing available to low- 
income families and their incapacity to 
pay for new housing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should inaugurate a long-term 
program of public housing with the 
co-operation of the provincial and 


A National Housing Policy for Canada 


municipal authorities. This .program 
should be started immediately in order 
that the whole administrative organi- 
zation may be put into action in readi- 
ness for further expansion when re- 
quired. For this purpose 

(a) A National Rent Reduction Fund 
should be established. 

(b) The loan facilities of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion should be made available to 
local public housing authorities to 
be established by the municipali- 
ties. 

(4) The provincial governments 
should provide enabling legislation for 
the establishment of local public hous- 
ing authorities and define their areas of 
operation so as to encourage the 
greatest possible collaboration with 
local Planning Boards. Provincial gov- 
ernment should also be prepared to 
operate housing projects in rural areas 
and wherever local govermnents are 
inadequately equipped to assume such 
responsibilities. 

(5) The local housing authorities so 
established should assume _responsi- 
bility for the development, ownership 
and management of public housing 
estates and should assume control of 
the Wartime Housing projects and 
other publicly owned housing within 
their communities. 

(6) The public housing program 
should be expanded and developed in 
such a manner and at such times that 
the nation’s supply of new housing 
may be maintained at the required 
volume and so that the plant and per- 
sonnel of the residential building in- 
dustry may be kept in continuous 
operation. 
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In the “hungry thirties” we 
talked about unemployment relief 
as an “emergency” long after it 
was a well established and long- 
standing problem. Let us not make 
the same mistake about housing. 
We have inadequate housing to- 
day as a result of a number of 


factors, some of which are of long- 
standing, and none of which will 
be righted by a piece-meal policy. 
The Council is urging a national 
policy. It sees no other answer. 

Copies of this Brief can be se- 
cured from Council House. 


K.MJ. 





CONF LIT FAMILIAL 


FRANCOISE CORDEAU 


Bureau d’Assistance Sociale aux Familles, Montréal 


rT ADAME VALERI, s'il vous 
plait!” Impatiente, une 
dame se détache du 


groupe qui bavarde bruyamment 
dans la salle d’attente. Au cours de 
ce premier interview, notre cliente 
est trés expansive. Aprés avoir 
longtemps dissimulé ses malheurs, 
elle se détend en communiquant sa 
grande inquiétude. “Mademoiselle, 
je vous en prie, dites-moi ot je puis 
placer mon garcon de dix ans? Il a 
besoin d’un séjour dans un college, 
si je ne veux qu’il devienne comme 
son pére. II est incorrigible, n’obéit 
pas, ne rend aucun service, est 
toujours dans la lune et n’en fait 
qu’a sa téte”. Mme Valéri ne tient 
pas son mari en grande estime. 
Depuis tant d’années qu’il y a de 
la friction entre eux qu’elle en est 
venue a ignorer ses qualités, et 4 ne 
voir que ses défauts! 

En douze ans de mariage, les 
Valéri ont eu trois enfants: Jean- 
Maurice, 10 ans, pour qui on vient 
nous consulter; Jean-Marc, 7 ans, 
et Alexandre, 3 ans. M. Valéri est 
un vétéran de la derniére guerre. 
Enrolé en 1940, il fut licencié en 


1945, aprés cing ans de service au 
Canada, dont trois en dehors de 
Montréal. I] s’était enrdlé avec em- 
pressement, sans trop réaliser qu’il 
cherchait aussi a se reposer de 
ses responsabilités familiales qui 
pesaient sur ses épaules. 

Aprés son licenciement des forces 
armées, M. Valéri retourne aupres 
de sa femme et de ses enfants, pour 
quelques mois. Malheureusement, 
ni un ni l’autre n’a mis a profit 
cette période d’absence pour se res- 
saisir; la situation familiale devient 
vite tendue. M. Valéri montre a 
son épouse les photographies de ses. 
derniéres conquétes et lui raconte 
ses aventures sentimentales. Mme 
ne prise pas beaucoup la conduite 
de son mari et ne comprend pas. 
qu’il essaye un peu de la recon- 
quérir elle aussi. De violentes dis- 
cussions s’ensuivent. L’ex-militaire 
devenu amant de la dive-bouteille, 
frappe son épouse a plusieurs re- 
prises et néglige d’apporter a la 
maison l’argent qui ferait vivre sa 
famille. Le tout se termine en Cour 
du Recorder, ow il est entendu que 
M. Valéri cessera de cohabiter avec 





les siens, mais devra leur verser $20 
par semaine, ce qui satisfait les in- 


téressés. Au moment ou Mme 
Valéri se présente & nous pour de- 
mander conseil au sujet de son 
fils ainé, M. Valéri habite depuis 
quelque temps chez une de ses 
soeurs, visite sa famille une fois la 
semaine, et remet $15 a son épouse. 


L’assistante sociale discute avec 
Mme Valéri des avantages et des 
désavantages d’éloigner Jean- 
Maurice de la maison. Elle lui 
laisse entendre que l’enfant n’est 
peut-étre pas incorrigible, car, 
d’aprés la description qu’elle en a 
faite, il agit comme bien des adoles- 
cents qui se croient hommes, et qui 
s’insurgent contre toute autorité. 
Elle l’assure qu’aprés avoir fait la 
connaissance de l’enfant, elle sera 
plus 4 méme de donner une direc- 
tive adéquate. Mme Valéri semble 
surprise d’apprendre qu’il y a pro- 
bablement quelque chose autre 
qu’un placement nécessaire pour 
Jean-Maurice. Elle accepte que 
Yassistante étudie l’enfant et la 
situation avant de donner un con- 
seil. 


Pour régler cette situation 
familiale, cette méme assistante 
sociale agira individuellement sur 
les trois éléments du drame, soit: 
l’adolescent, le vétéran et la mére 


de famille. 


Une visite a l’école que fréquente 
Jean-Maurice nous fait entrevoir 
sa personnalité. L’enfant, éléve en 
4e année A, classe spéciale, ne s’in- 
téresse aucunement aux matiéres 
enseignées. I] veut a tout prix tra- 
vailler a Vextérieur. Il supplie 
l’auxiliaire de l’aider 4 abandonner 


l’école et essaie de la convaincre en 
lui soulignant que J ’instruction 
n’est nullement nécessaire: un de 
ses oncles a quitté l’école a onze 
ans et demi; il travaille dans le bois 
et gagne ... des “cents piastres, des 
mille piastres méme”™! A la simple 
suggestion du retour possible de 
son pere au foyer, Jean-Maurice 
rétorque sans hésitation: “Mon 
pére m’a assez battu, je ne veux 
plus le revoir. Qu’il revienne pour 
ma mére, je n’y vois pas d’incon- 
vénients, mais pas pour moi”. D’un 
ton badin, lauxiliaire remarque 
simplement que, 4 bien y réfléchir, 
il avait peut-étre mérité quelques- 
unes des fessées. L’enfant ne 
réalise pas qu’il inquiéte sa mére en 
s’amusant dans la rue jusqu’éa une 
heure avancée de la soirée; il ne 
réagit pas et a l’air de ne porter 
aucune attention aux conseils 
donnés. Aprés consultation, un psy- 
chologue conseille le placement 
dans une institution de |’extérieur, 
si le pére ne veut vivre a la maison, 
car c’est cette situation anormale 
qui bouleverse Jlenfant. Mme 
Valéri n’accepte pas cette sugges- 
tion, car elle ne veut pas que son 
fils soit placé en dehors de Mon- 
tréal. 





Tout en nous occupant de I’en- 
fant, nous ne négligeons pas M. 
Valéri, et continuons de visiter son 
épouse. Cette derniére se plaint de 
son mari, rappelle la mauvaise 
conduite passée et lui reproche de 
ne pas s’'intéresser a |’éducation de 
ses enfants. Nous visitons M. 
Valéri 4 son travail, sans qu’il soit 
surpris de notre intervention, puis- 
qu’il est au courant que le Bureau 
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d’Assistance Sociale aux Familles 
s’occupe de Jean-Maurice et de sa 
famille. M. Valéri, a son tour, nous 
donne sa version des difficultés 
maritales, laquelle version corro- 
bore celle de son épouse. I] ne 
cache rien de sa vie, et admet qu’il 
a eu d’énormes torts et qu’il ne 
peut pas complétement blamer sa 
femme de ne pas vouloir le recevoir 
de nouveau au foyer. “Cependant, 
dit-il, depuis mon départ de la 
maison, j’ai changé, et a plusieurs 
reprises j’ai essayé de convaincre 
ma femme que ma place était bien 
au foyer. Mais elle n’en veut rien 
entendre”! 

L’auxiliaire servait ainsi d’inter- 
médiaire entre les deux époux, 
lorsque, un jour, Mme Valéri lui 
apprend qu’elle a regu une somma- 
tion de la Cour Juvénile. L’auxi- 
liaire ne manque pas d’étre pré- 
sente a l’audition de la cause. Jean- 
Maurice est accusé d’avoir cassé 
les vitres de ]’étal du boucher du 
coin. Les témoignages sont acerbes 
de part et d’autre, mais devant 
absence de preuves légales, l’ac- 
cusation est rejetée. Le juge recom- 
mande a l’auxiliaire de surveiller de 
prés l’adolescent, et avertit la mere 
que le placement sera rendu obli- 
gatoire par la Cour, s'il n’y a pas 
d’amélioration dans la conduite de 
Jean-Maurice. 

Aprés la comparution, |’auxiliaire 
propose a M. Valéri d’accompagner 
son épouse et ses enfants jusqu’a 
la maison. C’est une excellente oc- 
casion de voir les deux conjoints 
ensemble, et de les amener a ex- 
primer leurs griefs respectifs. Cha- 
cun, en effet, s’extériorise facile- 


ment. Apres un échange de vue 
assez violent, l’auxiliaire oriente la 
discussion sur l’avenir, et se de- 
mande comment les époux pour- 
raient en venir a une réconciliation. 
M. Valéri demande le droit d’assis- 
ter a sa partie de hockey hebdoma- 
daire, et de conserver quelqu’argent 
en poche. Mme Valeri exige un cer- 
tificat médical, et spécifie que son 
mari devra cesser de fréquenter ses 
freres et soeurs qui le conseillent 
mal; chaque fois qu’il revient chez 
lui, il passe des remarques désobli- 
geantes. S’il accepte la premiére 
condition, M. Valéri refuse la se- 
conde: sa famille l’encourage forte- 
ment a faire la paix avec son 
épouse et c’est ce qui le rend mal 
a Vaise. L’auxiliaire avait espéré a 
tort que cette journée, ot les deux 
époux s’étaient préoccupés en- 
semble de bien de l’enfant, se ter- 
minerait par une _ réconciliation, 
mais elle garde un peu d’espoir. 
Le placement de Jean-Maurice 
s’impose, si le pere ne retourne pas 
au foyer pour reprendre en mains 
léducation de son fils. Une der- 
niere tentative de réconciliation a 
donc lieu. On explique aux époux 
que leur réunion est nécessaire 
pour le bien de leurs enfants, et 
pour leur propre bonheur. Le bon 
grain fait finalement son oeuvre. 
Une visite subséquente nous ap- 
prend le retour de I’époux au foyer. 
Est-ce a dire que, du jour au 
lendemain, les époux Valéri se 
sont métamorphosés en parents 
modéles, et que Jean-Maurice a 
acquis une capacité intellectuelle 
que la Providence semble lui avoir 
refusée? Malheureusement non! 
Mme Valéri fait souvent des re- 








proches a son mari: celui-ci menace 
trop facilement d’abandonner le 
domicile conjugal, ainsi que le font 
tant de maris mécontents. Que le 
soleil luise ou que l’orage gronde, 
lauxiliaire poursuit son oeuvre 
patiente. Par des contacts répétés 
avec M. Valéri, elle lui fait subir le 
cours de préparation au mariage 
qu’il aurait di suivre il y a douze 
ans. Elle l’initie 4 son rdle de peére 
de famille qui ne se résume pas a 
jeter sur le coin de la table, chaque 
soir de paye, le salaire de la se- 
maine. Pris par les nouvelles 
responsabilités qu’il vient de se 
découvrir, M. Valéri subit plus 
patiemment les crises de jalousie de 
son épouse, car il réalise que c’est 
une indication de l’attachement 
qu’elle a pour lui. 

A Mme Valeri, il faut enseigner 
une plus grande compréhension. 
On lui laisse entrevoir que seule, 
elle ne peut étre 4 la fois le pere et 
la mere de famille. Pendant la 
guerre, elle a eu en mains le budget 
familial et la direction de l’éduca- 
tion des enfants, et elle reconnait 
bien un peu que cela la dépassait 
souvent, et qu’a l’heure actuelle, 
elle ne pourrait seule élever Jean- 


Maurice. Maintenant, son mari est 
a ses cotés pour l’aider a traverser 
ces temps difficiles. Elle se doit de 
profiter de l’aide qu’il peut lui ap- 
porter. D’ailleurs, est-ce qu’elle ne 
le manquait pas un peu, son mari? 

Sans cette intervention d’une 
travailleuse sociale, il est permis de 
supposer que Mme Valeri, décou- 
ragée de voir ses trois garcons 
échapper a4 son autorité, s’en serait 
séparée; pendant que le pére de 
famille proménerait son ennui de 
cabaret en cabaret, la mére peine- 
rait dur pour gagner sa subsistance, 
et les trois enfants seraient privés 
des joies de la vie familiale. Pour 
employer lexpression de _ notre 
cliente, nous croyons avoir réussi 
a “remarier” ce couple. C’est pour 
nous un encouragement vers un 
travail de plus en plus conscien- 
cieux. Nous révons du jour ou, la 
Section des Relations Familiales du 
Bureau d’Assistance Sociale aux 
Familles, grace a des connaissances 
techniques encore plus approfon- 
dies et & un personnel plus nom- 
breux, réussira a remettre sur pieds 
tous les ménages malheureux qui 
viennent nombreux frapper a notre 
porte. 





47,000 SERVICEMEN MARRIED OVERSEAS 


Ficvres compiled at Army Headquarters reveal that 47,860 Canadian service- 
men found wives in eighteen different countries while stationed outside Canada 
during World War II. By far the greater number—almost 45,000—married in 
Great Britain. The figures also reveal that of 22,069 children born to war brides 
of Canadians, more than 21,000 were born in the British Isles. Holland also 
proved a happy hunting ground for Canadians in search of a wife, and almost 
2,000 Dutch girls landed a Canadian husband. Canadian servicemen apparently 
made themselves at home anywhere they went and as a result many young 
women from Belgium, France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, North Africa, South 
Africa, Greece, Algeria, Russia, India, the Malay States, Australia, Newfoundland 
and even Germany, can now cal] Canada home. 





—Canadian Information Service. 











R Setwyn R. Smita, gra- 
M duate of Trinity College 

and the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, has 
been appointed Director of the 
Borstal Training Institution in 
New Haven, British Columbia. 
Mr. Smith spent three years in 
English Borstal work before the 
war, during which he served with 
the Toronto Scottish Regiment. 
After his discharge, Mr. Smith re- 
turned to England at the special 
request of the Borstal authorities 
to become Acting Governor of one 
of the Borstal Units. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Smith to the British 
Columbia post is a real achieve- 
ment for penal reform in Canada. 
His many friends and professional 
colleagues in Canada extend a 
warm welcome home. 


Hugh Graham Christie has been 
appointed by the Government of 
Saskatchewan to assume the im- 
portant position of Director of 
Corrections in that Province’s all- 
out effort to bring about penal re- 
forms. Mr. Christie is a graduate of 
the University of British Columbia, 
majoring in sociology and psy- 
chology for his Bachelor’s degree, 
and working toward his Master’s 
degree in the specialized field of 
penology. In addition he holds the 
Bachelor of Social Work degree 
from U.B.C., and has a_ wide 
variety of experience in social work 
in British Columbia. 


For six years he was employed 
at the Boys’ Industrial School, 


Penal Reform in Canada 


first as Counsellor, and for four 
years as Acting Assistant Superin- 
tendent. This experience has given 
him a wide understanding of insti- 
tutional administration, and pro- 
vided him with the opportunity 
of developing a well-shaped suc- 
cessful treatment program, com- 
bining case work, group work, edu- 
cational, vocational, and _recre- 
ational techniques. 


In addition to this valued work, 
Mr. Christie has had experience in 
both the social group work and 
social case work fields. His work 
with Vancouver boys’ clubs, camps, 
and young people’s activities un- 
der various auspices has been out- 
standing, and for the past two 
years he has given an appreciated 
case work service with B.C.’s Social 
Welfare Branch. In that time he 
has held positions as case worker 
in the generalized job of that 
Branch, and as Case Work Super- 
visor in both the Family Service 
Division and in the rural field. 


Robert Melville, Provincial So- 
cial Worker in B.C.’s Social Wel- 
fare Branch, has been appointed 
by the Prisoner’s Aid and Welfare 
Association of Montreal as Execu- 
tive Secretary. Mr. Melville holds 
the Master’s Degree in Social 
Work from Toronto School of 
Social Work. He also has a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Pedagogy 
and before entering the field of 
social work in British Columbia, 
practised his teaching specializa- 
tion as School Counsellor in B.C. 





High Schools. His employment bation officer on the staff of the 
with the Social Welfare Branch Nova Scotia Department of Public 
has given him experience in Muni- Welfare. 
cipal social welfare offices, in the A John Howard Society was 
Boys’ Industrial School as case formed in London, Ontario on May 
worker, and in the generalized 22, 1947, with the following offi- 
rural field. cers: — President, Mr. C. J. F. 
a — Vice-President, Rev. Ralph 
aot atimer; Secretary, Mr. Kenneth 
Toronto are moving in the near 


Toten, and Treasurer, Miss Rita 
future to new quarters at 340 | indenfield. 


Jarvis Street. This move is part of 
the expansion program of the 
Society which will include also a 
training program in co-operation 
with the University of Toronto 





In Saskatoon, The John Howard 
Society has been reorganized and 
Dr. L. C. Paul has been elected 
President. Among members of the 
Schaal of Soci Work to com. Doubs Mr Arthur Dovl Rev 
mence in. October. Mr. C. L. Welch, Mrs. F. S. Dunn, 

Mr. J. A. Grandy, 1947 graduate Mr. J. R. Williams and Mr. J. P. 
of the Maritime School of Social Ross Brown. Dr. S. R. Laycock 
Work has been appointed as a pro- was chosen as Honorary President. 


DIVORCES GRANTED IN 1946 


a sharply over the total for the preceding year, the number of divorces 
granted in Canada in 1946 was 7,554 as compared with 5,076 in 1945, an 
increase of 49 per cent, according to preliminary figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. All provinces had more divorces than in 1945, advances 
ranging from a low of 29 per cent for Ontario to 123 per cent for New Bruns- 
wick. Although Ontario and British Columbia granted more divorces in 1946 than 
other sections of Canada, percentage increases in these two provinces were lower 
than the average for the Dominion as a whole. 

Ontario, with 2,510 divorces, accounted for 33.2 per cent of the all-Canada 
total in 1946, compared with 1,940 in 1945. British Columbia had 2,005 divorces, 
or 26.5 per cent of the Dominion total, compared with 1,366 in 1945. Alberta 
had 962 divorces compared with 575 in 1945, Manitoba 636 compared with 405, 
Saskatchewan 505 compared with 282, New Brunswick 382 compared with 171, 
Quebec 290 compared with 177, Nova Scotia 260 compared with 158, and 
Prince Edward Island four compared with two. 


—D.BS. Weekly Bulletin, June 7, 1947. 
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ROLE OF RESEARCH... 


Continued from page 21 
reporter is a delicate process which 
can only be resolved in the full 
participation of the agencies them- 
selves. 

The research direc- 


_ — of tor of the com- 
esearc : 
Representative munity chest or 


council performs a 
further personal role as representa- 


tive of the community chest in. 


other social and economic re- 
searches which may be going on in 
the community, even though these 
may or may not be directly re- 
lated to health and_ welfare 
planning. It is inevitable that the 
social researcher, in view of his 
technical qualifications and broad 
community interests will be drawn 
into general research projects in 
the metropolitan community al- 
though these surveys are not at the 
moment projects of the com- 
munity council. 


If there is a school of social work 
in the community, it is likely that 
the research director of the com- 
munity chest or council will be 
drawn into the research program 
of the school, or will be consulted 
concerning individual research pro- 
jects undertaken by students at- 
tending the school of social work. 


Citizen’s organizations of all 
types interested in health and 
welfare planning, community 
planning, housing or community 
research will naturally endeavour to 
draw into their deliberations the 
research representative of the com- 
munity chest or council. It be- 
comes an extremely difficult pro- 
blem for the social researcher to 





allocate his time equitably between 
these community research projects 
and the essential social research 
which must be undertaken under 
the aegis of his employer, the com- 
munity chest or council. 

During the summer 
of 1946, a “Workshop 
on Social Statistics” 
was held at Wellesley College in 
Massachusetts, sponsored by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. 
This Institute, which occupied a 
full week, was attended by more 
than fifty individuals who were 
either research specialists or staff 
members of community chests and 
councils interested in the broad 
and detailed aspects of social re- 
search. At this session it was 
generally agreed that the functions 
of the research department in a 
community chest or council are 
those which have been described 
previously, namely, collection of 
community data on a routine basis, 
statistical reporting (social book- 
keeping), and special studies. 

It appeared from the discussions 
at this Institute that the initiating 
function of research departments 
has been scarcely developed. It 
may easily be seen why this is so. 
The appointment of a research 
director and the setting up of the 
research department in most com- 
munity chests and councils has 
been necessitated by the fact that 
a tremendous number of research 
projects have piled up for lack of 
adequate technical leadership. In 
this way, most research depart- 
ments begin with a large backlog 
of work which must be cleared 


The Role of 
Initiator 











away before the department can 
seriously consider mapping out a 
program which will involve new 
ventures into the broad and largely 
unexplored field of social research. 
In some of the larger and well 
established research departments 
of community chests and councils, 
this initiating function has come 
to be recognized. Some research 
departments, for example, publish 
regular monthly or quarterly bul- 
letins, which include studies of 
community problems which do not 
pose questions of immediate ur- 
gency. These studies are primarily 
short-run examinations of perti- 
nent community data to illustrate 
trends, the extent to which social 
problems are being met or not 
attacked, and to demonstrate the 
increasing seriousness of some pro- 
blem not yet broadly apparent, 
e.g., an examination of family 
agency relief cases in 1946 raises 
the question of the ability of such 
agencies to meet the relief problem 
which an economic recession will 
bring. 
The foregoing 
comments are re- 
levant particular- 
ly to those large 
cities in the United States and 
Canada which have been able to 
organize specialized departments 
of research and _ statistics. But 
what about research in the less 
well-organized or more-recently es- 
tablished community chests and 
councils which are characteristic of 
the Canadian scene today? What 
about research for Halifax, for 
Saskatoon, for Calgary, for Saint 
John, or for Edmonton? 


Research in 
Canadian Chests 
and Councils 


Social research has been defined 


previously as the discovery of 
facts through scientific study. Such 
discovery normally entails collec- 
tion of community data, statistical 
reporting on the part of member 
agencies of the community chests 
and councils, and special studies. 

As far as the collection of com- 
munity data is concerned, the 
staff of the community chest and 
council without a specialized re- 
search department should establish 
liaison with public departments in 
their community from which a 
great variety of information can 
be secured on a regular basis. Vital 
statistics, for example, are nor- 
mally available from local depart- 
ments of public health. Provincial 
Governments, in addition, regularly 
collect and publish tremendous 
masses of material concerning the 
social and economic conditions 
prevailing in most, if not all, 
municipal or county units within 
the specific province. 

In addition, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publishes re- 
gional statistics, not only for the 
provincial area, but often for the 
municipal area, concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment, average 
weekly wages in selected occupa- 
tions, the cost of living, and so on. 
Business publications such as The 
Financial Post of Toronto, The 
Monetary Times, and Canadian 
Business of Montreal, publish basic 
community data for the purposes 
of market research on an annual 
basis concerning almost every 
community in which a community 
chest and council exists in Canada 
today. 





In brief, then, the community 

chest and council without a special- 
ized research department must 
first analyze its minimum require- 
ments in terms of social and eco- 
nomic statistical data concerning 
the area which it serves. In most 
cases it will not be possible to se- 
cure all the information which is 
felt to be necessary, but for the 
most part it will be relatively easy 
to collect a great deal of significant 
commmunity data for the purposes 
of any community chest and 
council. 
In somewhat 
similar fashion 
it is possible to 
create a statis- 
tical reporting 
system through which the com- 
munity chest and council will be 
made aware of the operational 
statistics of its member agencies. 
Once again it is important for the 
professional and lay members who 
constitute the staff, board, and 
executive of the community chest 
to consider, in the first instance, 
the statistical data which the com- 
munity chest would like to have 
available on a continuous basis 
from member agencies for all pur- 
poses, including those of year- 
round and campaign publicity. 

The research specialist would 
quarrel with the notion prevailing 
in some quarters that all that is 
required at this point is to draw 
up, in perfunctory fashion, a statis- 
tical report form. Such _ report 
forms have been developed in the 
United States and Canada for a 
period of more than twenty years, 
and very few research specialists 


Statistical Reporting 
in Chests and 
Councils without 
Research 
Departments 


in community chests and councils 
and in professional associations 
are content with the available re- 
port forms at the present time. 
Such report forms are continuously 
in process of revision with a view 
to elimination of unnecessary re- 
quests for information and pro- 
vision of a more complete coverage 
of the reporting agencies. 

The community chest and coun- 
cil, without a specialized research 
department, can obtain at a mini- 
mum of expense and effort, samples 
and supplies of monthly statistical 
report forms recommended by the 
Social Statistics Project (spon- 
sored by and available from Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 
New York), by the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and other 
associations of this type. There is 
within Canada itself a continuous 
interchange of these materials be- 
tween cities, and much more inter- 
change of material is possible. The 
Family Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council itself 
has been preparing a “statistical 
kit” for a long time, and is now in 
position to supply much technical 
assistance to its member agencies 
in this matter of statistical report- 
ing. 

. _ In undertaking a 
SS eal investiga- 
tion for the purpose of proposing 
recommendations on some problem 
of major significance, a special re- 
search committee might well be 
charged with the responsibility for 
undertaking the investigation. 
Community Chests and Councils, 
with specialized research depart- 





ments are divided on the question 
of a permanent research commit- 
tee, but in the case of chests with- 
out research departments, it seems 
imperative that special research 
projects should be undertaken 
under the guidance of a lay and 
professional committee set up 


specifically for the purpose of the 
individual project. 


Once again, the first responsi- 
bility of such a committee would 
appear to be a primary analysis of 
the social and economic data which 
will be required in preparing a re- 
port on the special problem under 
investigation. If such data are not 
available in the community or col- 
lected through the normal statis- 
tical reporting facilities of the 
member agencies of the chest, a 
questionnaire is usually prepared 
to elicit such data from social 
agencies and/or other instrumen- 
talities in the community involved 
and interested in the problem. The 
basic essentials of a good question- 
naire can be discovered in any ele- 
mentary textbook on statistical 
methods.* In a word, a good ques- 
tionnaire should be as brief as pos- 
sible, worded precisely in simple 
and concise language, with a mini- 
mum of statements and questions, 
preferably those requiring a “yes” 
or “no” answer. In collecting statis- 
tical data, however, a tabular form 
should be drawn on the question- 
naire itself, leaving blank spaces 
for the proper entries. Questions 
and statements should be designed 
so that no suspicion or antagonism 

*A useful text in this connection is Young, 
Pauline V., Scientific Social Surveys and Re- 


search, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946, 
Chapter VII. 


is aroused and should generally be 
framed so that they can be com- 
pleted within a reasonable amount 
of time. The committee will need 
to follow up its questionnaire con- 
tinuously in order to obtain maxi- 
mum returns and results. 

Special research studies are 
usually consummated with the 
publication of a report to be sub- 
mitted to the community chest or 
council. A report of this nature 
will normally be drafted by a sub- 
committee of the research group 
directing the investigation, and will 
likely present an appraisal of the 
facts which have been discovered 
in this statistically scientific man- 
ner, and will conclude with recom- 
mendations toward the clarifica- 
tion or solution of the problem 
under investigation. 

The prime need in so- 
cial research today is 
“action research”, that 
is, research for action. The social 
researcher in community chests 
and councils can study and analyze 
a problem capable of research 
examination and can present re- 
commendations for action, the im- 
plementation of which seems essen- 
tial on the basis of both quantita- 
tive and qualitative analyses. 
Often however, there are quali- 
tative factors in community 
situations which make _ imple- 
mentation of such recommenda- 
tions impossible, or which delay 
such implementation beyond the 
time at which such recommenda- 
tions are appropriate. It would 
appear advisable that agencies be 
drawn into research studies at a 
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very early stage, for example, in 
studies of salary scales and 
standards, and that such agencies 
be thus, to some extent, involved 
in the implementation of the re- 
commendations of the study, in 
view of their intimate participa- 
tion. If we are to avoid placing our 
social researchers in the unhappy 
and frustrating position of being 


editors and creators of reports 
which, like those of most of gov- 
ernmental royal commissions, 
merely serve to delay action rather 
than to promote it, we must seek 
some method of joint implementa- 
tion of scientifically acceptable re- 
commendations from the research 
departments of our community 
chests and councils. 


Welfare Services in Alberta 


SUMMARY of the Findings 
A™ Recommendations of 

the study sponsored by the 
Alberta Chapter of the Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire of 
welfare services in that province 
was released on July 24th. The full 
report, which is not available as 
WELFARE goes to press, is ex- 
pected to be issued soon. 

The survey which was directed 
by Dr. Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E. 
was made by a local Committee 
but was assisted by a group of 
well-known Canadian social 
workers including Mr. R. E. Mills, 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker and Mr. 
J. Alex Edmison, Toronto; Miss 
Kathleen Gorrie, Mrs... David 
Fulton, Vancouver and the Rev. 
John A. Macdonald of Ottawa. 
It covered almost all aspects of 
Public Welfare in Alberta, notably 
general assistance, service for crip- 
pled and handicapped children, the 
aged, the chronically ill and infirm, 
child protection and child care. 

This study has attracted na- 
tional interest and attention. Its 
findings were featured by Time, 
August 4th. It has appeared at a 
time when many provinces and 


local communities are re-examining 
their social welfare services in the 
light of changing community needs 
and tested experience in public 
welfare service in many parts of 
this continent. 

The Alberta Government has 
named two Royal Commissions to 
study various aspects of the 
charges and recommendations con- 
tained in the Report. Mr. James 
W. Judge, Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs for Alberta has 
been appointed as a one-man Com- 
mission to study the relationships 
between the municipalities and the 
province. The other Commission, 
whose members are Chief Justice 
Howson of the Alberta Supreme 
Court, Judge J. W. McDonald of 
Calgary and Judge E. B. Feir of 
Lethbridge, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility to investigate the pre- 
sent administration of public wel- 
fare services in Alberta. Mr. James 
Mahaffy will act as Counsel for 
this Commission. 

The reports of all three studies 
will be awaited: with keen interest 
by everyone concerned with the 
development of social work pro- 
grams in Canada. 





National Immuniza- 
tion Week will be 
observed in Canada 
from October 5-11, 
it has been announced by the 
Health League of Canada. This 
“Week” is sponsored by the Health 
League in co-operation with the 
nation’s health departments as a 
reminder that immunization con- 
tributes materially to the reduction 
of communicable diseases. 

The food allowances 
paid by the Family 
Welfare Association 
of Montreal have re- 
cently been increased from 32 to 
40 cents per person per day. The 
increase was made to compensate 
for the striking rise in the. cost of 
living, particularly in the price of 
milk. Although the new food al- 
lowance is higher than ever before, 
it is still not sufficient to insure 
adequate nutrition in the opinion 
of Miss Nan Garvock of the Mon- 
treal Diet Dispensary. 

According to the latest figures 
available from the D.BS., the cost 
of living index budget amounts to 
$36.58 per week for a family of 4.3 
persons. As at May 1, 1947, the 
average weekly earnings in the nine 
leading industries in Canada was 
$36.00. 


National 
Immunization 


Week 


Food Budgets 
and the Cost 
of Living 


The Child Welfare 
Branch of the Sas- 
katchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare is conduc- 
ing an extensive campaign to find 


Foster Home 
Campaign 


boarding homes for babies who are 
not adoptable for legal or physical 
reasons. Newspaper and radio pub- 
licity is being used to find homes 
for some of the 1,700 children now 
being supervised by the Child Wel- 
fare Branch. 
The Canadian Parliament 
has passed an Act estab- 
lishing an Army Benevo- 
lent Fund, consolidating all funds 
previously held by the Canteen 
Funds of the various armed ser- 
vices, regimental funds and the 
profits from services given to the 
armed forces by such organizations 
as the Y.M.C.A., Canadian Legion 
War Services Inc., and the Knights 
of Columbus. The Act also sets up 
an Army Benevolent Fund Board 
consisting of five members appoint- 
ed by the Governor in Council, one 
of whom is nominated by the Cana- 
dian Legion and another by the 
National Council of Veterans’ Asso- 
ciations in Canada. This Board is 
authorized to establish provincial 
committees with three members 
each, who will have authority to 
receive and investigate applications 
for assistance from the Fund. Pay- 
ments will be made from the Fund 
“to or for the benefit of veterans 
or their dependents or the widows 
or children or former dependents 
of deceased veterans in amounts as 
the Board from time to time may 
determine. The Board shall be gov- 
erned by the following principles: 
(a) plans shall be formulated on 


Canteen 
Funds 





the assumption that there will be pro- 
spective beneficiaries for fifty years 
from the establishment of the Fund; 

(b) no grant is to be made by way 
of relief of want from the Fund where 
adequate relief is, at the time of an 
application, available from the Domin- 
ion, Provincial or Municipal Govern- 
mental sources; 

(c) where grants are made to assist 
in the education of dependents of 
veterans or of children of deceased 
veterans, bursaries shall be granted 
contingent on continued need and 
satisfactory progress and not as com- 
petitive scholarships based on academic 
standing; and 

(d) amounts paid by the Fund are 
not recoverable unless obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation.” 

The Act also provides for the 
appointment of a veteran as Sec- 
retary to the Board and whatever 
other staff is required. 


Geo. S. Mooney, Con- 
sultant to the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities, told 300 mayors at Winni- 
peg recently that “fully 45 per cent 
of Canadian families cannot be 
provided modern shelter accommo- 
dation within the framework of the 
existing housing legislation and 
financial facilities.” He offered three 
solutions; first, that the Federal 
Government institute a program of 
subsidized low-rental housing along 
the lines recommended by the 
Curtis Report and that it be part 
of an over-all master plan aimed 
at housing all Canadian families 
in shelter of minimum housing 
standards; secondly, that low-in- 
come families living in sub-standard 
dwellings be raised out of the class 
they are in by stepping up rates 


Housing 


of wages paid in certain tradition- 
ally low-paid occupations; and, 
thirdly, that leaders of industry be 
invited to share profits by assisting 
their employees to acquire better 
housing accommodation; if need be, 
to build company-sponsored 
modern housing ‘themselves. 
Vancouver is having a Demon- 
stration Housing Survey which is 
being conducted by Dr. Leonard 
Marsh of the University of British 
Columbia in an area in the centre 
of the City on the edge of the main 
business district. 
Indications of increased 
services to our Indian 
population are seen in the 
announcement that Dr. P. E. 
Moore has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Indian Health Services, with 
Dr. O. R. A. Leroux and Dr. H. W. 
Lewis as regional directors for 
Quebec and the Eastern Arctic 
respectively. 
The United Nations Asso- 
ciation in Canada is spon- 
soring the week of Sep- 
tember 14 as United 
Nations Week. The purpose of the 
week is threefold: to focus public 
attention on the Assembly meet- 
ing, to promote general understand- 
ing of Canada’s policy on and in- 
terest in certain items on the agenda 
and to urge the personal responsi- 
bility of every citizen for the suc- 
cess of the United Nations. 
Congratulations to 
the Halifax Council 
of Social Agencies who have just 
issued a Directory of Halifax Com- 
munity Welfare Services. It is the 
first directory of this kind to be 
published in the Maritimes. 
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The Honourable Paul 
Martin, Minister of 
National Health and 
Welfare, has called an exploratory 
meeting of National Recreation 
agencies to be held in Ottawa on 
September 30, 1947. This meeting 
which will discuss the possibility 
of planning an annual National 
Recreation Conference, was _ re- 
quested by the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. It will be convened under 
the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil on Physical Fitness and will 
attempt to meet the need for joint 
planning and cooperative action on 
the part of agencies working in the 
recreation, leisure time activities 
and adult education fields. 


A sheltered work- 
shop to employ 
skilled and to train 
semi-skilled handicapped persons 
has been established just south of 
Moose Jaw by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Reconstruction and 


Recreation 
Conference 


Service for the 
Handicapped 


Rehabilitation. The workshop will 
provide appropriate employment 
for persons who might otherwise be 
dependent upon some form of 
social assistance. It will also supply 
consumers with a variety of wood- 
en articles. 


Plans are under way 
for a Maritime Con- 
ference on Social 
Work to be held in St. John on 
October 7th and 8th. Dr. F. A. 
McGrand, Minister of Health for 
New Brunswick, is the President. 
The general theme of the Confer- 
ence will be “Unity and Social 
Work in the Maritimes.” A large 
attendance is expected from Mari- 
time social agencies and an invita- 
tion to the Conference has also 
been extended to interested persons 
in Newfoundland. 

The Annual Meeting of New 
Brunswick Children’s Aid Societies 
has been arranged to take place on 
October 9th and 10th, also in St. 
John. 


Maritime 
Conferences 


a people and the government of Canada believe that freedom of informa- 
tion and freedom of the press are not only basic freedoms in themselves, but are 
essential to the fruitful exercise of other basic freedoms. In particular, freedom 
not only of expression but free access to information, is essential to the func- 
tioning of true democracy. Democracy implies that the ultimate responsibility 
for government policies is determined by the people of each democratic nation. 
Unless the people have free and unfettered access, through their independent news 
media and otherwise, to significant facts and opinions, wherever these may 
originate throughout the world, the people will be limited and impeded in their 
efforts to judge wisely the issues which they face. . . . My Government has 
profound confidence in the common sense and good-will of the mass of mankind. 
We believe that if the peoples of the world are given the facts and are given 
free access to opinions, including varying and often indeed conflicting opinions 
on these facts, they will choose wisely between them and will come to correct 
decisions.” 
—Excerpts from address by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, before Economic and Social 
Council of United Nations, at Lake Success. 
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ABOUT 


The Department of Vete- 
rans’ Affairs have announced 
the following appointments t 
to the staff of the Social Service De- 
partment: 

Gunnhild Dellert has been appointed 
Medical Social Worker for the Ed- 
monton district. She is a former staff 
member of the Social Assistance 
Branch in British Columbia. 

Florence Bell is a new appointment 
to the Kingston staff. She is a native 
of Calgary, a graduate of the School 
of Social Work, University of Toronto, 
and was formerly employed by the 
Family Welfare Bureau in Calgary. 

Frances Bowman, a graduate of the 
U.B.C. Department of Social Work, has 
been appointed to the Winnipeg dis- 
trict office. She was formerly employed 
by the Provincial Department of 
Health and Welfare for Manitoba. 


Jean Dorgan, M.S.W. (U. of T.), 


Asta Zuckerberg, M.S.W. (U.B.C.) 
and Mary Chatwin, M.S.W. (U.B.C.) 
have been appointed to the Vancouver 
office. 

John J. Trainor has been appointed 
acting District Supervisor of Social 
Service in Charlottetown. Mr. Trainor, 
a graduate of St. Dunstan’s University, 
was a student at the McGill School of 
Social Work this year. 

Miss Christine Gardiner, General 
Secretary, Y.W.C.A., Regina, has been 
appointed General Secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A., Victoria, commencing Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Miss Jessie Watters, head of the 
Adoption Department, Toronto Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society is on leave of ab- 
sence and is doing post graduate work 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


PEOPLE 


Dr. Olive R. Russell has. 
resigned as Executive Assis- 
tant in charge of Women’s 

rehabilitation DVA, to become Assis- 
tant Professor of Psychology at 
Winthrop College, Rockhill, South 
Carolina. 

An interesting if not unique oppor-- 
tunity for future social work practice 
can be seen in the appointment of 
Arthur Physick to the business firm of 
William Mercer Ltd., Pension Special- 
ists of Vancouver, Toronto and Mon- 
treal. The scope of this job has yet to. 
be developed, but the possibilities can 
be readily imagined when a business. 
firm recognizes the need for profes- 
sional services in relation to  their- 
clients and personnel. Mr. Physick is a. 
graduate of U.B.C., and holds the. 
Diploma in Social Work from the Uni- 
versity. After service with the R.C.A.F. 
he transferred to the Canadian Army 
in which he was commissioned in the 
D.S.S.0. Since demobilization he has 
been employed as Case Worker with 
the Social Welfare Branch in Vancou- 
ver. 

Among interesting visitors to Council 
House recently was Dr. Johanna Hudig- 
of Amsterdam, Holland. Dr. Hudig, 
formerly of the Dutch Juvenile Police, 
a protective agency and referral ser- 
vice for young people, has spent the 
past year at the University of Chicago 
where she was studing on a. fellowship.. 
Dr. Hudig is now returning to Holland 
to join the staff of a National Child 
Welfare Council. 

Miss S. Clement Brown, who visited 
Canada in the early spring was a par- 
ticularly welcome visitor to Council 
House. Miss Brown, a_ psychiatric 
social worker, has been tutor for the 








Mental Hygiene Course in the London 
School of Economics for several years. 
In 1945-46 she was a member of the 
Curtis Committee to inquire into the 
care of children deprived of normal 
home life in the United Kingdom. 

Miss Brown’s visit to Canada was 
sponsored by the British Committee 
for the Interchange of Social Workers 
and Administrators. In addition to 
Ottawa, her itinerary included Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Mon- 
treal, so that many Canadian social 
workers had an opportunity to meet 
one of their outstanding British col- 
leagues. 

Miss Phyllis Henley, a teacher from 
Durban, South Africa, also paid a visit 
to the Council. She was in Canada to 
attend the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
being held in Toronto. She. was 


specially commissioned by a South 
African social worker to secure in- 
formation about Canadian social ser- 
vices. 

Mlle. Marie Louise Seville of Paris 
spent several days in Ottawa during 
the latter part of June. She is a trained 
social worker employed by La Com- 
pagnie de Fils Telegraphiques and 
Telephoniques. She has been sent to 
Canada by the French Ministry of 
Labour to assemble material on the 
French-Canadian family, on which she 
will base a thesis for a Doctor’s degree. 

We learned from Mlle. Seville that 
in France there is a close relationship 
between the training of nurses and of 
social workers. Women social workers 
wear a uniform. There is great em- 
phasis placed upon social work in in- 
dustry. 


Among the Publications Added to the Council Library 


When You Marry. Evelyn M. Duvall 
and Reuben Hill. Association Press, 
New York, N.Y. 1946. $3.00. 

Personal Counsel. Robert Frank. In- 
formative Books, New York, N.Y. 
1946. $3.50. 

The Small Community Looks Ahead. 
Wayland J. Hayes. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York, N.Y. 1947. 

The Second Forty Years. Edward J. 
Stieglitz. J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 1946. 

The Canadian Prison. John Kidman. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ontario. 
1947. $1.50. 

Democratic Government and Politics. 
J. A. Copping. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Ontario. 1946. $3.75. 

Psychiatric Interviews with Children. 
Helen L. Witmer. Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, N.Y. 1946. $4.50. 
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The Art of Plain Talk. Rudolph Flesch. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
N.Y. 1946. $3.00. 

The Happy Family. John Levy and 
Ruth Munroe. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, N.Y. 1938. $3.00. 

Recreation Areas: Their Design and 
Equipment. George D. Butler. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New 
York, N.Y. 1947. $6.00. 

Unto the Least of These. Emma O. 
Lundberg. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, N.Y. 1947. 
$3.75. 

Communitas. Percival and Paul Good- 
man. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 1947. $6.00. 

Sociology of Film. J. P. Mayer. Faber 
and Faber, London, England. 1945. 
15s. 
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YOUR COMMUNITY, Its Pro- 
vision for Health, Education, 
Safety, Welfare, by Joanna C. 
Colcord. Revised by Donald S. 
Howard, Director, Department 
of Social Work Administration. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 1947. 263 pp. Price $1.50. 
Remarkable changes have taken 

place in the world since the first 
edition of Your Community was 
published eight years ago. These 
changes are already having a pro- 
found effect on community pres- 
sures and needs. It is, therefore, 
fascinating to find that the new 
and third edition has retained so 
much of the original material and 
approach. 

This is a tribute to the sound- 
ness of the basic plan. It also under- 
scores in a simple and eloquent 
way the continuing characteristics 
of community problems in relation- 
ship to health, education, safety 
and welfare. Furthermore, it re- 
emphasizes the fact that com- 
munity study in order to be pur- 
poseful and creative, must be 
directly related to particular needs 
within an area that has special 
meaning for the average citizen but 
without prejudice to broader con- 
cepts of community. 

The increased emphasis given to 
housing focuses attention not on 
temporary shortages and emer- 
gency conditions but on permanent 
characteristics of the problem in re- 
lationship to the needs of all groups 
in the community. Much greater 


REVIEWS 


attention is given to health needs, 
particularly to public medical care 
and health insurance. Additional 
detail is provided regarding special 
groups, such as the physically and 
mentally handicapped, the aged, 
migrants and transients. Public 
assistance provisions are brought 
up to date and existing lacks 
pointed out but this area is given 
a relatively less important place. 
This in part reflects the changed 
economic conditions between 1939- 
1947 and is in keeping with the 
policy of presenting a balanced out- 
look on community problems. 

All those who have found the 
earlier editions of Your Community 
invaluable aids in studying local 
problems will welcome this new 
edition with its significant changes 
in emphasis contained within the 
same framework as the original 
work. It employs the device for 
learning which has never been im- 
proved upon—it teaches by asking. 

Joserx E. Laycock, 


Assistant Professor of Social Work, McGill 
School of Social Work, Montreal. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILD 
CARE AND TREATMENT, 
by Mary Louise Pyles. Child 
Welfare League of America, 130 
E. 22 St., New York. 1947. 28 
pp. Price 50c. 

The booklet begins with a brief 
outline of the changing attitudes 
towards children’s institutions 
down through the years. Asylums 
or refuges in their day were a 





great improvement on the previous 
care for dependent children, and 
schools, which showed a greater 
appreciation of a child’s needs 
than mere custodial care, in- 
evitably led to efforts to have the 
institution or Home _ simulate 
family life. Miss Pyles states that 
the institutions trying to do a good 
job as Schools or as Homes too of- 
ten found that there were some 
things “bafflingly incomplete” about 
their service and she concluded 
that a really helpful and construc- 
tive job could be done by the insti- 
tution when it was a social agency. 

The author outlines some ‘guid- 
ing principles for modern institu- 
tions which help us to see the 
emerging special role of this type 
of care in a good child welfare pro- 
gram. (1) Children who live in 
institutions need the same things 
that all children need, plus help 
with the problems which bring 
them to institutions. (2) Institu- 
tional care is especially helpful for 
some children and unsuitable for 
others. (3) Institutional care alone 
is not sufficient for children. 
(4) Child welfare is the master to 
be served. 

This booklet deals primarily 
with the contributions of case 
work and its place and function in 
the institutional picture, with em- 
phasis on the need for teamwork. 
Miss Pyles considers that the first 
contribution of case work is its 
appreciation of the dignity and 
worth of every human being, and 
its goal of “personally satisfying 
and socially constructive living” 
for each person. The second contri- 
bution of case work is in direct 


service at intake, while the child 
is in the institution, and in connec- 
tion with his leaving. 

The problems that concern in- 
stitutions which are _ including 
social work personnel on _ their 
staffs for the first time and on the 
other hand, which confront the 
social worker in this new setting, 
are faced practically. As the author 
states: “The great opportunity of 
institutions is that of providing 
both the group approach and the 
individual approach with close 
integration and contributions of 
each to the other.” 

Challenging possibilities are in- 
dicated for very worthwhile insti- 
tutional care for the children who 
need this particular kind of help. 
All child welfare personnel, whether 
institutional or casework, will find 
this booklet stimulating. 

Nora J. Rowe. 


OLD AGE. A report prepared for 
the Nuffield Foundation. Oxford 
University Press, 1946. 202 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


It is now recognized that the in- 
creasing proportion of older people 
to the total population in Canada 
is a factor in the social equation 
which cannot be ignored. By 1944 
the number of persons in England 
and Wales over pensionable age 
(65 for men, 60 for women) was 
12.67% of the total population, and 
this proportion is expected to rise 
steadily to 15.8% in 1964, to 18.3% 
in 1974, and to a peak of over 19% 
in the period 1984-89. Britain has 
therefore begun to face in real 
earnest the problems of old age. 
The problem is not so acute in 











Canada yet, but here too the pro- 
portion of older people is going to 
increase steadily. The experience 
of Great Britain, and the informa- 
tion which becomes available from 
that country as the problems of 
old age are tackled, may serve 
Canada as some guide on the pro- 
vision which should be made for 
old people before the size of the 
problem gets any greater. 

One interesting feature of the 
report made for the Nuffield 
Foundation is that it gives com- 
paratively little space to the finan- 
cial needs of the aged. Chapter 2, 
of twenty pages, examines the his- 
tory of financial provision for old 
people from the passing of the Old 
Age Pensions Act in 1908 to the 
effects of the new National In- 
surance Act 1946, from which old 
people in Britain are already be- 
ginning to draw some benefit; in 
fact they are to get more than was 
suggested in the original Beveridge 
Report. “The Committee of En- 
quiry conclude that the retirement 
pensions are adequate in the large 
majority of cases. Where they are 
inadequate the full machinery of 
the Assistance Board exists for pro- 
viding supplementary pensions.” 
Canada is busy raising the rates 
for old age pensions. Perhaps the 
main lesson of this report is that, 
when financial provision can be 
said to be adequate, the time has 
come to begin the task of caring 
for the aged. 

For that task, this report pro- 
vides a wealth of thoughtful 


guidance. It points out that the 
majority of the aged live in private 
dwellings (perhaps 95% of them) 


and are most of them competent 
and anxious to lead independent 
and useful lives. Nevertheless, 
though it is easy to overestimate 
the total need for new building it 
is not possible to ignore the special 
housing problems of old people. To 
avoid institutionalism, to avoid 
segregation of the old from the 
community, to control and inspect 
private homes for the aged, to 
build suitable flats and small 
houses to a possible 5% of the total 
new building—these are some of 
the most obvious lessons of this 
careful enquiry. 

Research into the best provision 
for sickness among the aged, es- 
pecially for the chronic sick, is 
greatly needed. Should they take 
up urgently needed beds in general 
hospitals, or should special homes 
be provided for those who need 
only general nursing care and some 
skilled supervision? 

The report discusses the many 
and varied ways in which recrea- 
tion can become a vital influence 
to make life worthwhile for many 
old people. The development of 
clubs for the aged is particularly 
stressed and much useful informa- 
tion is provided which will help 
those in Canada who want to see 
more done on these lines. This 
report, however, has a warning 
note, which should especially be 
sounded in Canada. “The Commit- 
tee have been impressed by the 
views expressed to them of the 
high therapeutic value of occupa- 
tion and employment in delaying 
the development of the effects of 
ageing, and they feel that it is in 
the interests of those who are 
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Canada yet, but here too the pro- 
portion of older people is going to 
increase steadily. The experience 
of Great Britain, and the informa- 
tion which becomes available from 
that country as the problems of 
old age are tackled, may serve 
Canada as some guide on the pro- 
vision which should be made for 
old people before the size of the 
problem gets any greater. 

One interesting feature of the 
report made for the Nuffield 
Foundation is that it gives com- 
paratively little space to the finan- 
cial needs of the aged. Chapter 2, 
of twenty pages, examines the his- 
tory of financial provision for old 
people from the passing of the Old 
Age Pensions Act in 1908 to the 
effects of the new National In- 
surance Act 1946, from which old 
people in Britain are already be- 
ginning to draw some benefit; in 
fact they are to get more than was 
suggested in the original Beveridge 
Report. “The Committee of En- 
quiry conclude that the retirement 
pensions are adequate in the large 
majority of cases. Where they are 
inadequate the full machinery of 
the Assistance Board exists for pro- 
viding supplementary pensions.” 
Canada is busy raising the rates 
for old age pensions. Perhaps the 
main lesson of this report is that, 
when financial provision can be 
said to be adequate, the time has 
come to begin the task of caring 
for the aged. 

For that task, this report pro- 
vides a wealth of thoughtful 


guidance. It points out that the 
majority of the aged live in private 
dwellings (perhaps 95% of them) 
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and are most of them competent 
and anxious to lead independent 
and useful lives. Nevertheless, 
though it is easy to overestimate 
the total need for new building it 
is not possible to ignore the special 
housing problems of old people. To 
avoid institutionalism, to avoid 
segregation of the old from the 
community, to control and inspect 
private homes for the aged, to 
build suitable flats and small 
houses to a possible 5% of the total 
new building—these are some of 
the most obvious lessons of this 
careful enquiry. 

Research into the best provision 
for sickness among the aged, es- 
pecially for the chronic sick, is 
greatly needed. Should they take 
up urgently needed beds in general 
hospitals, or should special homes 
be provided for those who need 
only general nursing care and some 
skilled supervision? 

The report discusses the many 
and varied ways in which recrea- 
tion can become a vital influence 
to make life worthwhile for many 
old people. The development of 
clubs for the aged is particularly 
stressed and much useful informa- 
tion is provided which will help 
those in Canada who want to see 
more done on these lines. This 
report, however, has a warning 
note, which should especially be 
sounded in Canada. “The Commit- 
tee have been impressed by the 
views expressed to them of the 
high therapeutic value of occupa- 
tion and employment in delaying 
the development of the effects of 
ageing, and they feel that it is in 
the interests of those who are 


elderly but not old to be able to 
continue in employment as long as 
they wish to do so. ... All em- 
ployers who now insist on a com- 
pulsory retiring age of 65, or under, 
should reconsider the matter in the 
new circumstances of full employ- 
ment, social security, and a rapidly 
ageing population.” 

Britain was led in war by a 
Prime Minister well beyond the 
“retirement age” of 65. Canada, 
too, has been proud to retain her 
first public servant, the Prime 
Minister, well beyond that age. 
And yet even now the Canadian 
Employment Service is having to 
make special efforts to secure em- 
ployment for the “over 45’s”. It is 
high time, in their interest and our 
own, that we examined the whole 
question of the fruitful employ- 
ment of older people. 


Joun S. Moraan, 
Lecturer in Social Work and Research 
Associate, University of Toronto. 


A CASE WORK APPROACH TO 
SEX DELINQUENTS, by 
Rosa Wessel, Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1947. 131 pp. Price 
$1.50. 

Here is a new and more hopeful 
approach to the “age-old problem 
of prostitution and promiscuity, 
the breeding-ground of venereal 
diseases” through the use of case 
work skills. 

This publication of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work in- 
cludes two papers by graduates of 
that school now on the staff of the 
Public Welfare Department of the 
City of Baltimore. The first paper 


entitled “The Possibility of Help 
for the Prostitute Through Func- 
tional Case Work in an Authorita- 
tive Setting” describes the func- 
tioning of the protective service 
for women established in 1943 in 
the Baltimore Public Health De- 
partment to provide a rehabilila- 
tion service for promiscuous women 
who want to change their living 
pattern. Referral to the agency is 
on a voluntary probationary basis. 
The second paper, “A Valid 
Focus for Case Work Service in a 
Rapid Treatment Center” de- 
scribes the development of a case 
work service into an integral part 
of the treatment process in the 
Baltimore Rapid Treatment Cen- 
ter. This is recognition in one com- 
munity that there is more to 
venereal disease control than case 
finding and medical care and that 
unless the root causes of the in- 
dividual’s behaviour which results 
in infection are treated there is no 
safeguard against re-infection. 


The experiment in Baltimore 
might well serve as a starting point 
from which we in Canada could 
revitalize our venereal disease con- 
trol programs. In Baltimore, case 
work skills have been used as an 
effective part of the total treat- 
ment process of the problem pa- 
tient whose behaviour is an under- 
lying cause of the infection. We 
could profit from this in Canada. 

Enww Wyness, 


Clinic Social Worker, Division of V.D. Con- 
trol, Provincial Board of Health, Van- 
couver, B.C. 
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GAVIA 


Anp is there aught you would 
withhold? All you have shall some 
day be given; Therefore give now, 
that the season of giving may be 


yours and not your inheritors’. 


You often say, “I would give, but 


only to the deserving.” 


The trees in your orchard say not 
so, nor the flocks in your pasture. 
They give that they may live, for 


to withhold is to perish. 


Surely he who is worthy to receive 
his days and his nights, is worthy 


of all else from you. 


And he who has deserved to drink 
from the ocean of life deserves to 
fill his cup from your little stream. 
... For in truth it is life that gives 


unto life. 


Reprinted from THE PROPHET by 
Kahlil Gibran by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 
1923 by Kahlil Cibran. 





